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It is very easy to make a good resolution; but it 
is not so easy to carry one out. Resolving is the act 
ofa moment. Showing resolution is a toilsome and 
prolonged work. If reform were to be wrought out 
by defining its limits and declaring in its favor, we 
should have a great deal more of it in our charactér 
and in our conduct. But we are all too much like the 
politicians—ready enough to frame a good platform, 
and then leaving it to take care of itself. 


You may be separated just now from most of your 
loved friends,—all by yourself in your home, while 
family and nearest neighbors are away ; or still more 
alone among strangers, in your place of health-seek- 
ing and rest in a crowded summer resort. Now is a 
time to have closer communion than ever with your 


Saviour, who loves to be all inall to you. Nowisa 


time also, through this communion with him, to think | 
more lovingly, more understandingly, and more | 


appreciatively of the dear ones from whom you are 
separated, so that when you and they are together | 
again you shall have fuller sympathy with them, and 


Jesus. 


As an illustration of the truth that little children 
often suffer intensely in their minds, and are even 
driven to, despair under a sense of injustice, or in 





| organizations. 
be more truly than before, one with them in Christ | 





their seal vt view of life with its staasidauonadis 
and trials, it is said that gathered statistics show 
nearly two thousand suicidés of boys and girls in 
Europe alone, every year. Our children have 
heavier burdens to carry than we are accustomed to 
consider. They need more words of cheer, and more 
inspirations to a robust, hopeful faith, than most of 
them get from us. Their necessity of sympathy is 
greater than our own to-day. Let us bear this in 
mind in all our dealings with them at home or in 
school. 


How easy it is to be open handed when it involves 
no self-denial. When people wish they had wealth 
in order to do good with it, they commonly mean 
that they would like to have so much money that 
they could give freely without feeling it. But what 
generosity is there in that? The true measure of our 
devotion to any object is what we are ready to give 
up for it. Until we make sacrifices for a cause, we 
furnish no proof that that cause has our heart. We 
do not even know whether or not we really love a 
friend, unless we are called on to choose between his 
welfare and something that we are loath to surrender. 
For what, and to what extent, have you really denied 
yourself to give help or pleasure to others, or to 
advance your Master’s cause, within the past week 
or month? That is a question to test your generosity 
and your love. No loving or giving is worth speak- 
ing of that does not involve a readiness for sacrifice 
and self-denial. 


It is true that full forgiveness is an act that requires 
two parties—one to proffer and the other to accept. 
But the spirit of forgiveness may be all on one side. 
We cannot really forgive a person who has wilfully 
wronged us—unless he wants to be forgiven. The act 
of forgiveness will not be completed until he has 
asked pardon and we have granted it. But it is our 
duty to be ready to forgive an enemy before he asks 
forgiveness, and whether he desires itor not. Unless 
we are in that spirit, independently of our enemy, 
the Lord will not forgive us our sins which so surely 
need his forgiveness. Here is where so many fail in 
view of wrongs they have suffered from one who 
prefers to remain theirenemy. “ Oh yes!” they say, 
“if he should ask my forgiveness I would give it to 
him,—I suppose I should have to. But he hasn’t 
asked it; so I have a perfect right to hold my 
grudge against him.” There is no spirit of forgive- 
ness in a person who can talk or feel like that. 








The excellent custom of organizing schemes by 
which the children of the city poor can be taken, 
during the heats of summer, from their crowded and 
unwholesome homes, and given a week or ten days in 
the country, or at least a day’s excursion to the fields 
and the fresh air, is one which is growing year by 
year. It should not be supposed, however, that the 
central idea of these excursions is one which may be 
developed in large cities alone, or only by charitable 
In the smaller cities and manufac- 
turing towns there are poor children who may be 
quite as much in need of change and country air as 
the little folk in New York or Philadelp  ; and if 
no “ fresh-air excursion funds” have been established 
on a generous scale, why should not one well-to-do 
person see to it that at least one pale child of the 
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hovel: ve given a 5 sight of the grass and the trees ? 
Sometimes the best of charities are those carried out 
by individuals, single handed; and for the work of 
such individual well-doers there is an excellent field 
in this wholesome idea of taking poor children into 
the regions of the — and the breeze. 

One of the surest signs of t true 0 elianaeet of feel- 
ing is the attention given to the resting-places of one’s 
dead. From the earliest ages a reverent care for 
the bodies of the dead has been the expression and 
accompaniment of a belief in the resurrection. But 
beyond this, the profoundest depth of feeling, and 
the most abiding sentiment of sincere and unselfish 
affection, have been manifested in the continued care 
of the graves of one’s loved and lost. Violent dem- 
onstrations of grief over the unburied dead, or over 
their newly made graves, are common even among 
those who soon forget the departed. Fresh flowers 
on a freshly heaped mound in the cemetery are 
evidence of present feeling, but not of the perma- 
nence of loving recollections. When, however, we 
see a grave of five years, or ten, or more, still tended 
with loving care, still bright with freshly strewn or 
planted flowers, we judge rightly that they whose 
dead rest there are true and tender always. Bright 
hopes for the future are not inconsistent with gentle 
memories of the long past. A recognition of the 
fact that the spirits of our absent dear ones have 
returned to God who gave them, does not forbid a 
recognition of the fond associations which cluster 
about the place where the forms which were so dear 
to us are slowly returning to that dust of which we 
all are made, and to which our bodies must all return 


again. 





THE COMPOSITION OF OUR CHARACTERS, 


Our characters are ourselves. Yet none of us, 
Minerva-like, sprang into being full formed and full 
armed for our work in life. Individually we are 
growths rather than creations — growths from 
divinely created germs, but nevertheless growths. In 
the process of our growing, various elements have 
entered into our being, and various influences have 
combined to form and shape our characters. This 
composition of our characters, this eclectic make-up 
of ourselves as we are, is a subject with lessons of 
practical value for all of us. 

Every person is himself from the beginning. At 
birth and by inheritance he has germs of character 
which are his own peculiarly. Tendencies, tastes, 
possibilities, are his, which are not another’s. Train- 
ing and opportunities can do for him what they 
could not do for the great mass of mankind; and on 
the other hand the lack of just the training and just 
the opportunities which might do so much for him 
would be far more unfortunate in his case than in 
the case of one of any other nature. His limitations 
and his possibilities are all within the range of his 
germinal nature ; but that range is a very wide one. 
He can never really be any one but himself; but he 
may be fully developed, well rounded, symmetrical, 
graceful, appearing at and doing his best, or he may 
be dwarfed, irregular, repressed, awkward, showing 
and being, at his worst. What he might be, by the 
grace of God, depends upon his native characteristics. 





What he is; depends on his varied circumstances, 
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associations, compantonships, experiences. The in- 
fluences which go to make up his character as finally 
manifested to the world are many and varied—more 
numerous and diverse than perhaps we have been 
accustomed to suppose. 

There are some things which we see at a glance to 
be influential in shaping and directing our characters. 
The example and instructions of our parents and 
teachers ; the circumstances of ease or hardship in 
which we are brought up, the natural surroundings 
of our childhood’s home—in city, or country, or at 
the sea-shore ; the occupations and the companion- 
ships of our earlier years; the intellectual, social, 
and religious privileges which are ours during that 
period of our lives; these and a host of other things 
like them we are always ready to take into account 
as developing and training agencies, in the bringing 
us to be what we are. Beyond all this, we are com- 
pelled to admit, that a single emergency or catas- 
trophe sometimes changes a life for its entire history, 
the events of an hour doing more to shape and 
develop the chief characteristics of a nature than all 
the former experiences of that life. The blow that 
leaves a child fatherless or motherless, or that takes 
away husband or wife from one whose career until 
now has been that of scarcely undisturbed love and 
joy, does more than bring bitterness of sorrow and a 
sense of desolateness of soul to the bereaved one, 
It calls into play new powers of effort and endur- 
ance, and summons hitherto unused and perhaps 
unsuspected energies, to meet responsibilities which 
did not exist before. It seems, in fact, to make a new 
character, through its wholly changing the propor- 
tions of the elements of character. The same is 
true, in a sense, of a sudden change in one’s circum- 
stances, such as brings poverty in the place of affluence, 
blindness or the dependent state of a cripple instead 
of bodily perfectness, or which summons one to new 
and enlarged responsibilities—as of a military com- 
mand in time of war, or of exalted political station, 
or of the care and use of great wealth received by 
marriage or inheritance. A character has, indeed, 
apparently been transformed by a night of horror on 
a burning steamer, by the shock of a plunging train 
through an open draw-bridge, by a terrible expe- 
rience of calumny or unjust suspicion, or the 
treacherous failure of a friend, or by peculiar fear 
and anxiety in behalf of those loved dearer than 
life. All these things enter into the composition of 
character ; nor are they the only—perhaps not the 
most potent—agencies in giving shape and play to 
the distinctive characteristics of one’s nature. 

The important elements of character-making—or 
character-shaping—which we are most likely to over- 
look or undervalue are the exceptional impressions 
made upon us by casual acquaintances in our earlier 
life, and the quieter influences exerted over us by 
those with whom we are closely associated in after 
years—when our characters are commonly supposed 
to be fully and finally established. If we could 
trace back to their first exhibit some of the charac- 
teristics which now mark us most distinctively, we 
should perhaps find that we owe their development 
not to the steady training in their direction received 
by us at home or in school, but to the sudden dis- 
closure of their attractiveness in the life of some one 
whom we were with but for a brief season ; or again 
we should see that the temptations which try us most 
severely, and the evil thoughts and imaginings which 
have given us greatest trouble in life, are the out- 
growth of germs planted in our minds by persons of 
whom we have no distinct recollections apart from 
the harm they thus did to us. 

It may have been an exceptionally confident assur- 
ance of unwavering faith given expression to by a 
saintly grandmother on her occasional visit at our 


childhood’s home, that first made vividly real to us | 


the explicit promises of revelation, and led us to 
rest thenceforward on every word of God as sure and 
unfailing in spite of all seeming obstacles to its 
performance. Or it may have been a single hissing 
sneer of a Saturday afternoon playmate, in reflection 
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on the purity and unselfishness of a person whom we 
had looked up to with admiration and reverence, 
which put the poison of suspicion and doubt, con- 
cerning even the noblest and the best, into our mind, 
to work its pernicious influence for all time to come. 
It may have been one sturdy sentence of inspired 
resolve, spoken by a man of intensest energy, and of 
absolutely unflinching will, at a time when any 
ordinary person would have deemed all human effort 
hopeless, which made us realize once for all the truth 
of his declaration that “ only Omnipotence can stand 
in the way of a man of determined purpose.” Or 
it may have been one hour’s instruction in sin by a 
chance visitor, almost under our watchful mother’s 
eye, that in its consequences was little less to us than 
the partaking of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil was to our first parents in Eden. A whole 
family of little folks have been influenced to charac- 
teristic courtesy of word and manner, and of thought- 
ful attention to the interests of others in lesser things 
and in greater, by the coming among them, for only 
a very short stay, of “a gentleman of the old school” 
whose peculiar politeness of bearing and phrase 
uniformly toward all, and always, was as pleasing as 
it was notable. A young girl of choice instincts 
and of fine natural taste has caught an impulse in 
the direction of the adornment and care of her room, 
and of neatness and refinement in all things, by a 
single night with a companion of high culture and 
of lovely spirit—an impulse which has carried her 
forward in both taste and spirit far beyond her 
unconscious tutor. Another girl poorly favored at 
home by good examples for her imitation has recog- 
nized in a new acquaintance at a place of summer 
resort an ideal standard of noble womanhood toward 
which she has aspired from that hour onward. And 
so it is both with the more ennobling and the more 
debasing qualities of character. It is often the one 
lesson of good or evil in early years which prompts to 
the upward struggle for a life-time, or necessitates 
unceasing contest with temptation—with perhaps a 
yielding to it again and again—in the on-following 
years. 

Nor is it in childhood only that our characters are 
shaped and directed by our associates. The best 
characters are always open to improvement, and 
always in danger of deteriorating. Manya husband 
seems actually made over by his wife; and many a 
wife seems absolutely another person through her 
husband’s influence, after a few years of married life. 
It is perhaps a friend of our maturer years whose 
purity and nobleness, whose gentleness and grace, 
whose spirit of fairness and charity, or whose well- 
defined views on every point of ethics where he has 
a conviction, impress us with the correctness and 
beauty of his ideal, gradually influence us to his | 
ways of thinking, and inspire us to strive toward his 
standards of judgment and feeling. Or again, our 
moral tone is lowered and our tastes are vitiated by 
intimate companionship, in social life-or in business, 
with one of grosser nature, or of perverted and | 
debased tendencies. Characteristics which had been 
long repressed in our nature come into new promi- 
nence, and those which had before distinguished us 
drop out of sight. So long as we live, our charac- 
ters are in the formative state; and whether we be 
counted strong or weak, our characteristics are con- 
tinually being re-shaped and re-directed by those 
whom we newly come to know and admire, or with 
whom we are newly brought into intimate associa- 
tion. A fresh ideal held before us, a purer, nobler, 
lovelier character coming distinctly into our range 
of observation and study, is something to thank God 
for; for it may be an inspiration to us, and a help 
toward the better and higher development of 
our characters than we have ever before realized. | 
Meanwhile, we are ourselves the shapers and directors 
of the characters and the characteristics of some 
whom we meet or reach. 

What we say, at home, orin the Sunday-school, or 
in the place of social prayer; our written as well as 








our spoken words ; our casually dropped remarks to 


a young person, whom we have no thought or purpose 
of influencing, or a single letter of business or friend- 
ship from us,—may be a factor in determining the 
predominant characteristics of those who are to fill 
a far wider place, and do a far more important work 
in the world than ours. What we are may settle 
the question of what a multitude of others shall be 
and shall do. Our lives and characters are entering 
into and becoming a part of the lives and characters 
of those whom we never knew until recently, and 
their lives and characters are entering into and be- 
coming a part of ours. The composition of their and 
our characters is still in progress. This thought 
ought to give to us a sense both of added responsi- 
bility and of added anxiety. And its bearing on 
the perils and possibilities of our children, hour by 
hour, ought not to be lost sight of by us. Their 
occasional companionships, their exceptional asso- 
ciations, and the incidental lessons which come to 
them by word and example at home and away from 
home, will perhaps have as much as.all their formal 
training and instruction to do with developing or 
repressing the best or the worst elements of their 
personal character. There are those who can impress 
and inspire our children for good in certain directions 
as we can never hope to. And there are others who 
can do them more harm in an hour than we can do 
good to them in a year. It is one of our duties to 
bring them under the influence of those who can 


help them, and to keep them away from the influence 
of the others. — 


CONQUERED FEAR. 

All the world reverences courage, and honors its 
exhibition. But not all men, by any means, accu- 
rately note the difference between real courage and 
its semblance, or between the highest displays of 
genuine intrepidity and those lower acts of courage, 
which, though less costly and less praiseworthy, 
appeal strongly to the more superficial judgments or 
the more contagious enthusiasms of mankind. So it 
happens that true heroes, in all fields in which there 
is room for the exercise of heroism, must sometimes 
wait long years for the recognition of the nobility of 
their deeds, if an earthly recognition ever comes at 
all. So it is, too, that some of the most heroic men 
and women in the world are far more impressed with 
a sense of their weakness than with a sense of their 
strength, and are rated by the world, and by them- 
selves, as “ feeble folk,” though, in fact, they possess 
the highest and truest courage, and exercise the 
noblest fortitude and the costliest self-denial. 

In view of the fact that the greatest courage may 
not readily be perceived and recognized, and that 
the utmost bravery may not only be consistent with, 
but closely connected with, a timidity which almost 
seems the most marked trait of character, we can 
hardly bring to mind too often those examples of 
devotion and self-sacrifice and courage springing 
from physical or even mental and spiritual timidity, 
with which the whole history of the human race is 
so thickly studded. The Bible sometimes seems one 
great record of the development of noble growths 
from unworthy soil, of lofty spiritual triumphs won 
by poor trembling and sinful cowards. From the 
first book to the last, it elaborates, with every con- 
ceivable variation, the history of the achievement of 
the noblest victories on the part of men whose faith 
wavered, whose obedience faltered, and whose foot- 
steps-wandered far from the true path. And the 
subsequent growth of the Christian church has con- 
tinued the long record, until it would seem that God 
had intended to keep back no illustration of the way 
in which the weakest and most essentially timid soul 
may grow, by the power of the Spirit, to be able to 
conquer every prompting of poor human nature, 
and to triumph not only over kings and nations, but 
over that more potent and persuasive authority, its 
own inner self. A Savonarola, during a fortnight’s 
torture on the rack, with every nervejtorn by agony, 
may daily admit all that his inquisitors wish ; but 
though his starved and mangled body may for the 
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time force his mind into a veritable delirium of cow- | 
ardice, he daily recants his lying confession, and at | 
length suffers martyrdom with the courage of his | 
whole truest self. A Cranmer, brought similarly to | 
an apparently traitorous surrender of all that he had | 
held dearest, yet at last thrusts his own recreant | 
right hand in the flames, there to pay the burning | 
penalty for its act in signing a temporary surrender | 
of the great principle for which the martyr fought. 
And so, in Christian warfare, in the battle-field of 
earthly strife of army with army, and in every con- 
test where self-denial and self-sacrifice are pitted 
against seemingly overwhelming enemies without | 
and within, the brightest flower of victory is plucked 
at what may seem to be the very moment of most | 
disgraceful and cowardly surrender. 

It should be, therefore, the duty of the spirit which 
recognizes its own timidity, to think often that physi- | 
cal weakness and apparent mental fear are not incon- | 
sistent with the highest triumph when the utmost | 
trial comes. We need not think overmuch of what | 
the world counts brave in others, or weak in ourselves. | 
We need not dwell despairingly on past failures, or | 
look forward with apprehension toward perils yet to 
come. A present courage is all that we are bound to 
feel or to exert; and such courage, as ten thousand 
examples show, may come from those accounted but 
cowards and skulkers, or from those who have appar- 
ently proved themselves to be the veriest of run- | 
aways and traitors. He who is brave now may rise | 
above the world’s apprehension of him, and above | 
his own estimate of himself; he may triumph where | 
those whom all men account heroes fail utterly ; and 
he may unwittingly—in the most commonplace of 
work-a-day lives—make manifest a bravery which is 
as far beyond the courage of mere temperament 
as all hard-won achievements are beyond mere 
unlooked-for accidents. 








NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Information concerning Robert Raikes and his Sun- | 
day-schools is as eagerly sought for this year as were | 
facts about the American Revolution, in 1876. A cor- 
respondent from Virginia asks: 

Can you give, through the columns of your paper, the num- 
ber of children who attended the first Sunday-school of Robert 
Raikes ? 

The names of about ninety children were obtained by 
Mr. Raikes and his co-worker, the Rev. Thomas Stock, | 
of Gloucester, prior to the first session of his Sunday- | 
school. There were four meeting-places for this school— 
the four cottages of his paid teachers. It may be said, 
in fact, that there were four classes in the school, each 
class meeting at the house of its teacher. The first 
gathering of the scholars was at the house of a Mr. King | 
in St. Catherine Street-—Mrs. King being the first teacher | 
selected by Mr. Raikes. From this house the scholars | 
were accustomed to go to an early morning service at the | 
Gloucester Cathedral. It is said that “sometimes there | 
would be fifty boys present” at this service. This was | 
the beginning of the Sunday-school work, the centenary 
of which is celebrated this summer. 








One of the questions which has been much discussed, 
and about which there is still a wide difference of opinion, 
is whether a child ought to attend more Sunday-schools 
than one. This question comes up afresh in the follow- 
ing letter from an Illinois subscriber : 

If you have room in your Notes on Open Letters, please give 
me some help. Sometimes our superintendent takes it upon 
himself to say to the school that one Sunday-school is enough for 
one day, and he hopes the children will not run from one to 
another. “For,” he adds, “if you will remember all you can 


| all the afternoon. 


| who come from godless homes? 





learn from one teacher, it will be better than to confuse the teach- 
ings of two or three.” This idea, or something very like it, | 
oceasionally finds expression in Sunday-school periodicals, 
though I think not in The Times, and I wantto know what you 
think about it. ‘How many superintendents and teachers know 
how thechildren spend their Sundays? Itseemstome that those 
who do know ought to provide a service that will be more | 
profitable to their scholars, before advising the children to 

steer clear of all Sunday-schools but one: and that those who 

do not know’ the facts would do well to find them out before | 
giving such advice. It is not long, since the fourth command- | 
ment was included in our lesson, and the boys in my class 
said some things that woke me up. One of them asked me, 
“Well, what would you expect a fellow to do all Sunday after- 
noon? ‘I’ve got to stay at home and keep still, but I’m fixed | 
for to-day, I’ve got ‘Cast up by the Sea’ to read this afternoon, 
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and mother ’ll be glad to have me quiet with that.” Another 
said he used to go to the Baptist Sunday-school, but now ours 
met at the same hour, so he didn’t know what to do. He is 
one of the stirring fellows whom it would be unwise to ask to 
keep quiet all Sunday afternoon. Another boy does not like 
to read, but he does like to sing, and I believe would be glad to 
attend two or three schools, just to join in the singing. A few 
minutes’ talk of this kind set me to thinking, and I almost 
wished the superintendents of the town would make some 
arrangement by which the schools should follow one another 
What could I say? What ought I to have 
said? Toa Christian, in a Christian family, Sunday is a joy 
from beginning to end; but what about these boys and girls 
In many of those homes 
every influence is earthward. Would not the Sunday-school 
three times repeated be a safer place for them ? 

In an editorial entitled ‘‘ Sunday-school Vagrancy,” 
published in our issue of June 22, 1878, we gave our 
views at length on this subject. It is sufficient now to 
say that we quite agree with our present correspondent 
in her opinions as indicated in this letter. If all children 
were properly cared for at home on Sunday, at hours 
when their church and Sunday-school are not in session, 
one Sunday-school would be better than two or three. 
But if the choice must be made between attending a 
second or third Sunday-school session, and an afternoon 
in the garret or cellar, or in the grog-shop of a city back 
street, or in idleness ina godless home, we should say, 
Take the risks of another Sunday-school. 


CONVERSION AS RELATED IN 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


HYMNS. 


We have sometimes been asked to make selections of 
hymns and their histories for a praise-meeting exercise. 
It has occurred to us that those hymns which refer to the 
conversion or early religious experience of their writers 
are quite numerous, and their histories interesting, and 
that an exercise consisting of these alone might be profit- 
able, as it would clearly illustrate the nature of renewing 
grace. s 

We think of twelve hymns, enough for such a service, 
that record or refer to their writer’s religious experience, 
and show how the seeking soul is brought to a knowledge 
of Christ. They are: 

1. Far from the world, O Lord, I flee.— Cowper. 

2. How lost was my condition.— Newton. 

3. Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing.— Wesley. 

4. How happy are they.— Wesley. 

5. People of the living God.—Montgomery. 

6. Jesus, my all, to heaven is gone.—Cennick. 

7. My hope is built on nothing less.— Mote. 

8. The God of Abram praise.—Olivers. 

9. Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound.—Occum. 

10. Jesus, I my cross have taken.—yte. 

11. O land of rest, for thee I sigh.— Mills, 

12. I heard the voice of Jesus say.— Bonar. 

The first of these is an appropriate beginning for a 
praise service, the eleventh and the last are well adapted 
to the close. 

The experiences of the religious poets are not more 
remarkable than other classes of Christian workers, but 
the records of them in verse, like David’s transcriptions 
of his spiritual joys, furnish a clear insight to the nature 
and power of revealed truth. Nearly all of the favorite 
hymn-writers have told the story of their conversion in 
verse. A volume of poems might be collected from the 
pens of those who have recorded, like David in the 
twenty-third psalm, the earliest joys of spiritual life in 
the soul. 

The hour in which Cowper was made conscious of his 
acceptance by God was a luminous one, and he has left 
us glowing pictures of emotions, both in prose and in 
verse. In prose he thus tells the story : 

“The happy period which was to shake off my fetters 
and afford mea clear opening of the free mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus was now arrived. I flung myself intoa 
chair near the window, and seeing a Bible there ventured 
once ‘more to apply to it for comfort and instruction. 
The first verse I saw was the twenty-fifth of the third 
chapter of Romans: ‘Whom God hath set forth to bea 


| propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his 


righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God.” Immediately I re- 
ceived strength to believe, and the full beams of the Sun 
of Righteousness shone upon me. I saw the sufficiency 
of the atonement he had made, my pardon sealed in his 
blood, and all the fullness and completeness of his justi- 
fication. In a moment I believed and received the 
gospel,” 

Nothing in Cowper’s history is so interesting as this. 
The period of religious trust that followed this spiritual 
light is minutely described by the poet’s biographers in 


| assogiation with his residence in the quiet English towns 
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of Huntingdon and Olney. But no pen has equaled his 
own portrayal of it in his hymns, “ How blest thy creature 
is, O Lord,” and “ Far from the world, O Lord, I flee.” 
John Newton, the faithful rector of Olney Church, 
the friend of Cowper, and the composer of many of the 
so-called “Olney” hymns, was a blasphemer in his early 
years, a part of which were spent in the African slave- 
trade. He has related his conversion in a hymn begin- 
ning: 
“How lost was my condition, 
Till Jesus made me whole.” 
The last stanzas are as follows : 
* At length, this great Physician— 
How matchless is his grace! 
Accepted my petition, 
And undertook my case ; 
First gave me sight to view him,— 
For sin my eyes had sealed, 
Then bade me look unto him : 
I looked, and I was healed. 


“A dying, risen Jesus, 
Seen by the eye of faith, 
At once from danger frees us, 
And saves the soul from death : 
Come, then, to this Physician ; 
His help he’ll freely give; 
He makes no hard condition ; 
’Tis only, Look and live.” 

Charles Wesley, the sweet singer of the great English 
revivals in the latter part of the last century preached 
the word of God before he had experienced its power 
in regeneration. By reading the Life of Haliburton 
“he was greatly stirred up to pray for the great blessing, 
and obtained salvation of the Lord.” He thus relates 
his experience, in a hymn written to commemorate the 
event: 

*O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My dear Redeemer’s praise, 
The glories of my God and King, 
The triumphs of his grace! 


“ Jesus—the name that charms our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease ; 
’Tis music in the sinner’s ears ; 
’Tis life, and health, and peace. 


‘* He breaks the power of cancell’d sin, 
And sets the prisoner free : 

His blood can make the foulest clean ; 
His blood availed for me.” 

In another familiar hymn, once very popular, both 
in England and America, beginning ‘‘ How happy are 
they,” he describes the same event with almost ecstatic 
fervor : 

** Oh the rapturous height 
Of that holy delight, 
Which I felt in the life-giving blood! 
Of my Saviour possessed, 
I was perfectly blest, 
As if filled with the fulness of God, 
“ What a mercy is this! 
What a heaven of bliss! 
How unspeakably favored am I! 
Gathered into the fold, 
With believers enrolled, 
With believers to live and to die. 


‘Now my remnant of days 
Will I spend to his praise 
Who hath died my;poor soul to redeem ; 
Whether many or few, 
All my years are his due; 
May they all be devoted to him !” 

James Montgomery thus tells his story of spiritual 
wandering and return in a hymn written on being admit- 
ted into the Moravian congregation at Ftlneck : 

** People of the living God, 

I have sought the world around, 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 

Peace and comfort nowhere found. 
Now to you my spirit tarns— 

Turns a fugitive unblest,— 
Brethren, where your altar burns, 

Oh, receive me into rest ! ” 

John Cennick was a native of Reading, England. He 
had warm, susceptible feelings, was easily influenced, - 
and his early years were much spent with profitless com- 
panions. But his conscience became ill at ease. “One 
day,” he says, “‘ while walking hastily in Cheapside, Lon- 
don, the hand of the Lord touched me, and I at once felt 
an uncommon fear and dejection.” He became alarmed 
about his soul, an anxious concern that continued two 
years. He prayed almost unceasingly, and often fasted 
until his strength was reduced. 

One day, while thus tried and brought almast to the 
verge of despair, he met with these words, “I am thy 
salvation.” The veil of darkness lifted, and his soul 
rejoiced in inexpressible light. He related this experi. 
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ence in the hymn beginning, “ Jesus my all to heaven is 
gone :” 
“The more I strove against his power 
I felt the weight of guilt the more, 
Till late I heard my Saviour say, 
‘Come hither, soul, I am the way.’” 

Similar to this experience was that of Edward Mote. 
His father and mother were not Christians, but he was 
led to an interest in religion in his youth. He heard 
one of England’s most persuasive ministers, John Hyatt, 
preach at Tottenham Oourt Chapel. “I was totally 
ignorant of religion,” he says, ’‘‘when I entered that 
house of worship.” He now desired to become a Chris- 
tian, but he wandered in darkness two years before he 
accepted Christ as the light of his soul. Then, on Good 
Friday, he went into a great London church to hear a 
spiritual-minded minister from Birmingham preach. 
The minister's text was ‘‘ The Lord hath laid upon him 
the iniquity of us all.” “Upon Him.” The youth saw 
the gospel in a new light, and rejoiced that Christ had 
borne his sins, and become his salvation. This experi- 
ence he afterwards relatehin the hymn beginning, 


‘My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness, 
I dare not trust the sweetest frame, 
But wholly lean on Jesus’ name. 

On Christ, the Solid Rock, I stand,— 
All other ground is sinking sand.” 


Thomas Olivers was born in Montgomeryshire, England, 
1725. He was early lefi an orphan. The parish where 
he lived was in a shocking state of immorality, and he 
Jearned all of its vices. He was regarded as the “ worst 
boy in all the country round.” He at last went to Bris- 
tol, and, learning that Mr. Whitefield was to preach in the 
place, he determined to hearhim. Southey, in his “ Life 
of Wesley,” gives a vivid view of the effect of the sermon 
upon the young profligate. The text was, “Is not this 
a brand plucked out of the fire?” 

“When the sermon began,” says this fiery-minded 
Welshman, “I was certainly a dreadful enemy to God, 
and to all that is good; and one of the most profligate 
and abandoned young men living.” Before it was ended 
he became a new creature; a clear view of redemption 
was set before him, and his own conscience gave him 
clear conviction of its necessity. The heart, he says, was 
broken ; nor could he express the strong desires which 
he felt for righteousness. They led him to effectual reso- 
lutions: he broke off all his evil practices, forsook all 
his wicked companions, and gave himself up with all his 
heart t» God. He was now almost incessantly in tears ; 
he was constant in attending- worship, wherever it was 
going on ; and describes his feelings during a Te Deum at 
the cathedral as if he had done with earth, and was 
praising God before his throne. He bought the ‘ Week’s 
Preparation,’ and read it upon his knees day and night; 
and so constant was he in prayer, and in this position, 
that his knees became stiff, and he was actually, for a 
time, lame in consequence. ‘So earnest was I,” he says, 
“that I used, by the hour together, to wrestle with all 
the might of my body and soul, till I almost expected to 
die on the spot. What with bitter cries, unknown by 
any but God and myself, together with torrents of tears, 
which were almost continually trickling down my cheeks, 
my throat was often dried up, as David says, and my 
eyes literally failed, while I waited for God!” 

This narrative, which is abridged from Southey’s Life 
of Wesley, may bo fitly closed by Olivers’ own hymn, in 
which he expresses his religious joys after a ripe expe- 
rience: 

“The God of Abram praise, * 
Who reigns enthroned above : 
Ancient of everlasting days, 
And God of love: 
Jehovah, great I Am! 
By earth and heaven confessed, 
I bow and bless the sacred name, 
Forever blest. 


“ The God of Abram praise, 

_ At whose supreme command 

From earth I rise, and seek the joys 
At his right hand ; 

I all on earth forsake, 
Its wisdom, fame, and power ; 

And him my only portion make, 
My shield and tower.” 


Rev. Samsom Occum, one of the Mohegans, was boro 
in Connecticut, in the early part of the last century, 
and died in New Stockbridge, New York, in 1792. He 
was converted in early life,and was the first Indian pupil 
educated by Rev. Mr. Wheelock, in whose family he 
remained four years. He was ordained in 1759, and 
became a missionary to the Indian tribes. He was the 
Indian Whitefield, and, going to England, he there 


preached to immense audiences, His conversion to him 
was the glorious event of his life, and he thus told the 
story of it in verse: 
“ Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound, 
My soul in guilt and thrall I found, 
And knew not where to go: 
Overwhelmed in sin, with anguish slain, 
The sinner must be born again, 
Or sink in endless woe. 


“ Amazed I stood,"but could not tell 
Which way to shun the gates of hell, 
For death and hell drew near: 
I strove, indeed, but strove in vain : 
‘ The sinner must be born again’ 
Still sounded in my ear. 


“ When to the law I trembling fled, 
It poured its curses on my head; 
I no relief could find: 
This fearful truth imcreased my pain ; 
‘The sinner must be born again’ 
O’erwhelmed my tortured mind. 


* Again did Sinai’s thunder roll, 
And guilt lay heavy on my soul, 
A vast, unwieldy ioad: 
Alas! I read, and saw it plain, 
‘The sinner must be born again, 
Or drink the wrath of God.’ 


“ The saints I heard with rapture tell 
How Jesus conquered death and hell, 
And broke the fowler’s snare ; 
Yet, when I found this truth remain, 
‘ The sinner must be born again,’ 
I sunk in deep despair. 


“ But while I thus in anguish lay, 
Jesus of Nazareth passed that way, 
And felt his pity move : 
The sinner, by his justice slain, 
Now by his grace is born again, 
And sings redeeming love.” 

In 1818 a young clergyman was called to the bedside 
of a popular preacher who was dying. “Iam about to 
die,” said the latter, “and I am unprepared.” The two 
ministers read the Bible together and prayed, and the 
invalid died in peace. The young minister was Henry 
Francis Lyte, author of “‘ Jesus, I my cross have taken,” 
and “Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.” He 
resolved to devote his life so entirely to the service of 
Christ that death would find him prepared. He has told 
the story of bis conversion in the following poem: 

* Long did I toil, and knew no earthly rest ; 
Far did I rove, and found no certain home ; 
At last I sought them in his sheltering breast, 
Who opes his arms, and bids the weary come. 
With him I found a home, a rest divine ; 
And I since then am his, and he is mine. 


* Yes, he is mine! and nought of earthly things, 
Not all the charms of pleasure, wealth or power, 
The fame of heroes, or the pomp of kings, 
Could tempt me to forget his love an hour; 
Go, worthless world, I ery, with all that’s thine! 
Go! I my Saviour’s am, and he is mine; 


‘The good I have is from his stores supplied ; 
The ill is only what he deems the bes: ; 
He for my friend, I’m rich with nought beside, 
And poor without him, though of all possess’d. 
Changes may come; I take, or I resign ; 
Content while I am his, while he is mine.” 

He relinquished the society that incites ambition, and 
went to the wild coast of Devon that he might labor 
among the sailors. His experience is told in the hymn 
beginning, “ Jesus, I my cross have taken.” At the age 
of twenty-eight, while reaping a harvest from his work 
among sailors, his health failed. He wrote “ Abide with 
me,” after administering the communion for the last 
time. He died at Nice soon after. Death found him 
prepared. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mills (1805-1829), wife of Thomas 
Mills, M.P., was a lady greatly esteemed for her 
excellence of character and serene religious trust. About 
three weeks before her decease, at the age of twenty-four, 
she wrote the well-known hymn beginning, “ We speak 
of the realms of the blest.’”’ She had been reading 
Bridges on Psalm 119: 44, and paradise to her seemed 
already in view. Her religious experience is told*in a 
hymn to which very beautiful music may be found in 
Gospel Hymns, No, 3: “O land of rest, for thee I 
sigh.” 

Horatius Bonar, D.D., the noble advocate of the Free 
Church in Scotland, the author of the Kelso tracts, of 
which a million or more copies have been sent forth 
like messengers of life, beautifully tells his early Chris- 
tian calling in the following lines : 


“T heard the voice of Jesus say, 





Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon my breast ;’ 

I came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary, and worn, and sad, 

I found in him a resting-place, 
And he has made me glad. 


“T heard the voice of Jesus say, 
'  € JT am this dark world’s light ; 
Look unto me, thy morn shall rise 
And all thy day be bright.’ 
I looked to Jesus, and I found 
In him my star,.my sun, 
And in that light of life I’ll walk 
Till heaven itself is won.” 


In using these twelve hymns for a praise meeting exer- 
cise the stories of their origin might be told by the pastor, 
or by different members of the church or Sunday-school. 
The arrangement might not be inappropriate as a Sun- 
day-school exercise, in which the whole hymn might be 
recited in each case, before the hymn-book selection from it 
issung. Lyte’s poem might be recited without beingsung. 


WASTE. 


BY MRS. C, M, HARRIS. 


“Well, as I told you,” said my gentle little neighbor 
to me, “I could not keep a girl whom I caught in such 
tricks ; why, she always gave the cold meat to the beggars, 
and the cold potatoes to the pigs! I don’t care for the 
money-value of the things, but if there is anything I have 
conscientious scruples about it is waste.” 

She looked so sweet and earnest as she said it— 
this little neighbor of mine—that I could but give her 
a smile of sympathy and approval, and yet, when the 
door closed behind her, and I turned to take up the work 
interrupted two hours before when she ran in “ for just 
a minute,” the smile faded away intoasigh. “If there 
is anything I have conscientious scruples about, it is 
waste,” did you say, dear little neighbor? And I assented ? 
Why, then, do you and I and thousands of others reck- 
lessly waste, day by day, life—while we unsparingly con- 
demn our servants in the kitchen for carelessness about 
the cold pieces ? 

Why did I not “dismiss” you for wasting my time as 
you sat and told me all the failings of your recently 
dismissed domestic, described minutely all the symptoms 
of your baby’s last illness, and offered me a dish not too 
highly flavored of the latest gossip? Ah! what treasures 
of knowledge, strength, and helpfulness, we might have 
secured, expended, or exchanged in those two wasted 
hours ! 

Can we not resolutely turn out of doors this wasteful 
seryant of ours,—a frivolous, frittering, petty’ habit of 
mind? Many and precious are the things which it 
throws away. Let us look at some of them. 

Nervous energy, mental power, vital force. What do we 
buy with these? ‘How often have we used all the nervous 
energy we could command after a serious illness, in 
detailing to the friend first admitted to the sick-room 
the pains which we had recently endured? Why do we 
linger in the realm of the painful and the uninteresting? 
An unaccountable dullness seems to possess us in this 
matter, and we suffer complaint to appropriate the 
limited nervous energy which might have been conse- 
crated to love aad joy. 

A similar privilege is too often accorded to sorrow and 
remorse. I know well that I am treading on tender 
ground, where exact boundary lines cannot be drawn, but 
there are to me few more pitiful examples of prodigal 
waste than are to be seen in the cherishing often bestowed 
upon a barren grief. 

Many a mourner might be warned from the indulgence 
of an undue se//-pity, (is not grief oftenest that? ) by a con- 
sideration of the example of King David, who, when his 
child was taken from him, returned at once to his work, 
remembering that the kingdom of Israel had been given 
him to rule over, and that God would hold him to 4 
strict aecount of his stewardship, although his son and 
heir had been removed from the earth. Too often has 
God’s work to wait upon man’s grief! 

What are you buying, my friend, with your store of 
mental power? Is there any leakage here? any dribbling 
of it away through trashy novels, silly chatter, inconse- 
quent thought? 

Truly “if our heart condemn us not” on this score, 
we are among the rich and the provident ones, with a 
daily accumulating stock of wisdom, strength, and 
skill! Is itso? 

Vital force is a treasure more subtle still,—more easily 
expended,—and as likely to be misspent. All our daily 
doings are regulated by it; not an hour goes by that we 
do not give it in exchange for something, or throw it 





* Come unto me and rest ; 


heedlessly away. 
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I have sometimes thought that if the resolute, un- 


Alinching, never-failing effort which many are expending 


day by day to “keep up appearances,” and make a fine 
show upon small means, were bent in the right direction, 
why, the means which would justify the larger scale of 
living might be earned with less toil, But the chanrels 
of waste are many, past our counting,—selfish schemes, 
foolhardy enterprises, absolute idleness, misplaced affec- 
tions, unjustifiable claims,—we cannot pause to trace them 
all here; but if we fervently believe that we are not our 
own, but bought with a price which entitles our Redeemer 
to the full service of our hearts and hands, surely we 
shall watch, lest, while we are “‘ busy here and there,” life 
and its opportunities slip away and are gone! 





ANOTHER DAY. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 

How often is the pilgrim’s way 

Beset with sorrow, pain, and care, 
Until the burdens of to-day 

Seem more than one poor heart can bear, 
And ever doth a wall arise 
Between him and to-morrow’s skies. 


The steps or stitches we may take, 
The little trials we may know, 

Though bravely borne for love’s dear sake, 
May burden and perplex us so 

That night, nor slumber, sets us free 

From fetters of anxiety, 


But thought the shuttle will resume 
That weary hands have thrown aside, 
And join within her busy loom 
What sleep's commissioned to divide, 
And on the tired eyelids fall 
Only the shadows from this wall. 


Oh, blessed are the hours of sleep 

That “‘ knit the raveled sleeve of care,” 
In poppy-dews our senses steep, 

And all our energies ensnare, 
So that when morn returns, we may, 
Refreshed, begin another day! 


Let me not build a wall between 
These fields in which I spend my time ; 
No dense, nor cypress-covered screen 
O’er which I have not power to climb, 
Nor through whose chinks, when this day’s done, 
I ean behold to-morrow’s sun, 
But when in pain and weariness 
At midnight hour I seek my bed, 
Let me throw off the chains that press, 
And wear the conqueror’s crown instead ; 
Trusting to God, my help alway, 
For what I’ll need another day. 
Thus only can [ do his will; 
Thus only health and strength renew, 
That I may faithfully fulfill 
The many tasks I have to do, 
Ere I shall see before me rise 
The shining walls of Paradise! 


, FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


“US FIVE GIRLS ON THE FOURTH.” 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A, RAND. 


“Aunt Ann, tell us what we can do on the Fourth. 
It is going to be awful poky for us girls. There is no fun 
in torpedoes, there will be no procession, and it is real 
stupid just walking tound and looking into shops to see 
folks eat. Now tell us girls,—I mean us five in the class, 
—what we can do.” 

“Tell you?” 

“ Yes, us five girls on the Fourth,” and flashes from 
Emily Baker’s dark eyes circumnavigated the class in a 
twinkling. 

“Let me think, girls,” replied their teacher. They 
called her Aunt Ann. 

She was a little woman, thin and wiry, who had worn 
off her flesh doing hard work for the Sunday-school. 
She had a cheery way of brightening you up by a look or 
a word that was very comforting when you walked in the 
‘shadow of acloud. And if you felt like rejoicing, she 
was equal to an old Hebrew for singing a psalm that 
would fit into the music of your harp. How many sick 
scholars she had nursed! From how many eyes she had 
wiped the hot tears of sorrow away! And how many 
souls she had led to the Saviour! When Aunt Ann gets 
to heaven, they will pick her out a pair of the best wings 
there; not silver, but gold, and I would not wonder 
if they would be all diamond. 

Aunt Ann was now meditating before her class. What 
could she tell them to do on the Fourth? 

Aunt put her finger on her mouth and then on her 











chin: The girls knewthesign. The finger on the mouth 
meant that she was asking herself a question; the finger 
on the chin meant that she had thought of a plan, an 
answer tothe question. She now looked up. 

“T haveit, girls. Downonthestreet where my washer- 
woman lives, people are preity thick,—oh, thick as pigeon- 
plumes in those splendid picnic-woods where we went 
last summer! Well, there is some drinking on the street, 
and I know of two rum-shops that have a string of 
customers on the Fourth.” 

“Short string or long string, Aunt Ann? Because, 
you know, if it is temperance work you have in mind, 
we want to go where ‘the enemy abounds,’ as the Sunday- 
school books say.” 

This last speaker was Mab Fowler, a bright, active 
girl. Indeed, all of Aunt Ann’s girls were capable crea- 
tures, or somehow she made them think they could do a 
good deal, if they tried, and so they were always doing 
their best. 

“Short string or long string, did you ask, Mab? 
A very long string, I am sorry tosay. Well, to come to 
the point, my idea is to hire a front room of my washer- 
woman, and fix it up a bit, you know, and sell coffee. 
That will perhaps head off some of the trade going to 
the rum-shops. Besides coffee, we can sell pie and sand- 
wiches and fruit. We shall make enough to pay the 
washerwoman handsomely, and have a good surplus for 
our foreign mission box.” 

“*We,’ did you say? Will you go?” asked Chrissie 
Peaslee. 

“Yes, I will help.” 

“Oh, goodie!” exclaimed Patty Parlin, and clapped 
her hands, all the five then clapping and saying, “Oh-h-h, 
goodie!” : 

“Too much noise!” mildly roared the superintendent, 
and sweeping the four corners of the room with a glance 
of his eye, to see what was the matter. ‘“‘ Teachers, 
please preserve order! ” 

“There,” whispered Patty Parlin to Aunt Ann, “we 
are always getting you into trouble.” 

“Don’t you worry, girls. We will invite him down to 
our coffee-house, and give him a cup of Mocha; that 
will please him.” 

“Humph! but he shan’t have any sugar and milk in 
his coffee,” declared Chrissie Peaslee, ‘if he roars at us 
big girls that way again.” 

It was settled that they would meet the next evening 
and appoint “committees” for their coffee-house. Aunt 
Ann came with them, and Chrissie Peaslee’s parlor, 
where they met, was lively as the ridge-pole of a barn 
on which fifty twittering swallows cluster and chat in 
July. 

“Girls,” said Aunt Ann finally, “now that we have 
arranged the committees, let me read the list. Committee 
on decorating room, Chrissie Peaslee and Emily Baker; 
on flowers, Patty Parlin; on dishes, Mab Fowler; on 
drinkables and eatables, Sue James and Patty Parlin 
and I. Chrissie Peaslee will take the pay and make 
change; Mab and Emily be waiters; Sue, Patty, and I, 
wash dishes, and do things generally.” 

A chorus of approval went up from the Sunday-school 
sparrows. 

“There, girls, we had better be separating now, for it 
is getting late. I prophesy that we shall have a good 
string of customers on the Fourth, and I dare say a few 
sailors will drop in, as we are not far from the wharves. 
But we shall succeed, wherever our customers come from. 
We shall do a good temperance work, offering drink- 
ing people a substitute for liquor,—if such people 
patronize us. Good night, all.” 

“Good night, Aunt Ann,” chirped the sparrows. 

Chrissie Peaslee sat in silence, after the departure of 
her lively visitors. That word “sailors,” in Aunt Ann’s 
last remark, set Chrissie to meditating. 

“© dear,” she sighed, folding her dimpled hands in 
the lap of her blue-checked apron. “I wonder where 
Charlie is to-night. May God keep him!” 

Brother Charlie was a sailor-boy—somewhere ; a foolish 
runaway. He had been gone six years, at least. a 

“QO Chris!” said Patty Parlin returning suddenly, 
“did I drop my breast-pin here?” 

No, it was not dropped in that room. 

“There,” said Patty, volatile as a butterfly in a mullein- 
patch, and flitting to another subject, “that makes me 
think of a pin you sometimes wear, shaped like an arrow. 
Where did you get it?” 

“Father give us children each one years ago. 
know where he bought it.” 

“Yes, thought Chrissie, “father gave Charlie one too, 
and I wonder if he has it to-night: the little arrow all 
ready to fly from its bow, and yet always clinging to the 
string? Poor Charlie!” 


I don’t 


” 








The “Committee on Decorations” faithfully attended 
to their duty the morning of the Fourth. That front 
room in the house of the washerwoman with its festoons 
and wreaths, with the flowers gathered everywhere by 
Patty Parlin, looked green and gay as a garden in July. 
Emily Baker’s brother, Tom, had constructed an ingenious 
and patriotic sign notifying the public of the “ American 
Coffee House,”’ and two small toy flags arched the proud 
announcement. Tom’s help was all that any boy ren- 
dered, and was accepted gratefully. When it was suggested 
by Aunt Ann that some little boy might be “handy just 
to be round and attend to errands, or help in the wait- 
ing,” the class gently remonstrated, and said, “‘ No, let it 
be a girl.” Boys were well enough in their place, but 
this was a girl’s affair. 

“‘T will get Dommie Johnson,” said Mab Fowler. 
will be glad to come.” 

Dommie was a little colored girl, and she declared if it 
was to help “temfranth,” she would stay a week. Dom- 
mie was her nickname. Her full name you couldn’t 
guess if you should try a week. It was Andromeda. 
Her mother found out it was “classic,” and wanted it at 
once. That it might not be shortened and also length- 
ened to “ Dromedary” by any spiteful boy or girl, she 
picked out the nickname Dommie, and Dommie it 
always was. 

“T’ll come to your Fourth,” said Dommie, “if you will 
lend me all the ribbonth I want to wear.” 

“Certainly,” they assured her. 

What a love for finery that girl had! She wore in her 
hair-ribbons, that Fourth, all the colors of the American 
flag. A scarlet ribbon was wreathed into a bow at her 
throat, one of blue appeared at her waist in the binding 
of her apron, and the skirts of her dress had a summer- 
like hue, by reason of the many green ribbons attached. 
She whisked around that room brilliant as a kaleidoscope, 
when she was waiting on the people. And how many 
there were to wait on! People did patronize the 
“ American Coffee House.” And some old topers, bound 
for the dram-shops, did turn aside to take a cup of coffee 
instead of whiskey. 

“Who are those two young men out there by the 
door?” asked Chris. 

“Thailorth, I guess,” replied Dommie. 

_ Yee, she was right; they were sailors from the ship 
“Mary Jane.” 

The two young fellows were debating an interesting 
point. , 

“Tsay, come, Let’s go down to that saloon below. 
Something hot and bracing down there.” 

“No, Tom,” was the answer, “ let’s try the American 
Coffee House,” 

Tom might have carried the day, but a fortunate mis- 
fortune happened to Dommie. Carrying a cup of coffee 
to a table near the door, her elbow was struck by a fat 
woman, who unconsciously was taking up too much room, 
and down rolled the cup upon the floor, then to the door, 
then over the door-step, lodging at the feet of Tom’s 
companion. 

“Tom, that coffee smells good,—what reached me,’’ he 
said, picking up the cup. “ Let’s go in;” and without 
waiting for Tom, he rolled, sailor-fashion, into the Amer- 
ican Coffee House. Handing the cup to Dommie, he 
turned at once to Chris, and exclaimed, “‘ Do you take—” 
then he stopped. 

“No, I don’t take ’’— “ orders,” she was about to say, 
but hesitated. ‘ 

The young man looked steadily at Chris. Chris looked 
steadily at the young man. Then Chris noticed a bow- 
and-arrow pin in his scarf. His eyes, too, were fastened 
on a bow-and-arrow pin in her neck-ribbon. 

The next moment they were in each other’s arms, say- 
ing, “‘ Why, Chris!” “ Why, Charlie!” 

Instantly there was commotion all through the various 
departments of the American Coffee House. Dommie 
rushed forward waving the cup she had regained. Aunt 
Ann came flying in from the next room, flourishing a 
dish-cloth. An old gentleman who once knew Charlie, 
in his anxiety to greet the young man, hastily rose from 
the table he occupied, and, upsetting his coffee, spilled it 
into his lap. All ran forward and formed a circle of 
congratulation around the brother and sister, who were 
trying to laugh and to cry the same moment. And was 
not the American Coffee House an assured success that 
day? ‘The washerwoman was handsomely paid. There 
was a pile of bright silver for the heathen. The two 
dram-shops lost a portion of their “string” of customers, 
and Charlie Peaslee, the now penitent prodigal, was 
saved from a rum-seller’s clutches, going home in a right 
frame of mind, there to frankly confess his past wrong- 
doing. 

Hurrah for the American Coffee House! 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
Third Quarter, 1880.] 


4. July 2%.—The Covenant with Noah............-+-e0e-.seeees Gen. 9: 8-19 
5, August 1.—The Call of Abram................+--- Gen, 11: 31, 42; 12: 1-10 


& August §.—Abram and Lot ......... 2.2. .2206-- ee cewwsscennee Gen, 13: 1-18 
7. August 15.--Abram and Meichizedek ....Giem,. 14; 12-24 
8. August 22.—The Covenant with Abram.................... Gen, 15: 1-18 
9 August 29.—Abraham’s Intercession............<c..e<0«<-- Gen, 18: 16-33 
10, September 5.—Lot’s Kecape from Sodom..........-.-..... Gen, 19; 12-26 
11, September 12.—Trial of Abraham’s Faith.................- Gen, 22: 1-14 


12, September 19.—Review of the Lessons. 


, 14, September 26.— Lesson selected by the school. 


LESSON 7, SUNDAY, AUGUST 15, 1880. 
Title: ABRAM AND MELCHIZEDEK, 


GOLDEN TEXT: JsU8, MADE A HIGH PRIEST FOR EVER AFTER 
THE ORDER OF MELCHIZEDEK.— Heb. 6: 2, 


Lesson Topic: Man’s Help of Man. 


1. Valor, v. 12-16. 
Outline: 2. Reverence, v. 17-20. 
3. Highmindedness, v. 21-24. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, August 9: Gen. 14: 12-24, Man’s help of man, 

Tuesday, August 10: Psa, 144: 1-15. Source of valor, 

Wednesday, August 11: Judges 7: 15-23. Results of valor. 

Thursday, August 12: 1 Sam, 24: 1-10. Reverence for God’s 
anointed. 


Friday, August 13: Gen, 28 : 16-22. Reverence for God’s 


presence, 

Saturday, August 14: Esther 4: 10-17. Highmindedness of 
& queen, 

Sunday, August 15: Dan. 3: 1-18. Highmindedness of cap- 
tives, 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Gen. 14: 12-24,] 

12. And they took Lot, Abram’s brother’s son, who dwelt in 
Sodom, and his goods, and departed. 

13. And there came one that had escaped, and told Abram 
the Hebrew ; for he dwelt in the plain of Mamre the Amorite, 
brother of Eshcol, and brether of Aner: and these were con- 
federate with Abram. 

14. And when Abram heard that his brother was taken cap- 
tive, he armed his trained servants, born in his own house, three 
hundred and eighteen, and pursued them unto Dan, 

16. And he divided himself against them, he and his servants, 
by night, and smote them, and pursued them unto Hobah, 
which is on the left hand of Damascus, 

16. And he brought back all the goods, and also brought 
again his brother Lot, and his goods, and the women also, and 
the people. 

17. And the king of Sodom went out to meet him, after his 
return from the slaughter of Chedorlaomer and of the kings 
that were with him, at the valley of Shaveh, which és the king’s 
dale. 

18, And Melchizedek king of Salem brought forth bread and 
wine: and he was the priest of the most high God. 

19. And he blessed him, and said, Blessed be Abram of the 
most high God, possessor of heaven and earth: 

20. And blessed be the most high God, which hath delivered 
thine enemies into thy hand. And he gave him tithes of all. 

21. And the king of Sodom said unto Abram, Give me the 
persons, and take the goods to thyself. 

22. And Abram said to the king of Sodom, I have lifted up 
mine hand unto the Lord, the most high God, the possessor of 
heaven and earth, 

23. ‘Phat I will not take from a thread even to a shoe-latchet, 
and that I will not take anything that i thine, lest thou 
shouldest say, I have made Abram rich : 

24, Save only that which the young men have eaten, and the 
portion of the men which went with me, Aner, Eshcol, and 
Mamre ; let them take their portion. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. - 


Gen. 14:12. Who dwelt in Sodom.—Enter not into the 
path of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil men. 
Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away, Prov. 
4:14, 15. Be not deceived: evil communications corrupt 
good manners, 1 Cor. 15: 33.——Blessed is the man that walk- 
eth notin the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way 
of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. Psa, 1: 1.—— 
I have not sat with vain persons, neither will I go in with dis- 
semblers, Psa, 26: 1. 


V. 13. Told Abram the Hebrew.—She had compassion on 
him, and said, This is one of the Hebrews’ children. Ex. 2:6. 
——Are they Hebrews? SoamI. 2 Cor. 11 : 22.——What do 
these Hebrews here? 1 Sam, 29: 3. 


V. 14, His brother was taken captive-——A friend loveth at 
all times, and a brother is born for adversity. Prov. 17 : 17. 
——If thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto death, 
and those that are ready to be slain; if thou sayest, Behold, 
we knew it not; doth not he that pondereth the heart consider 
it? Prov. 24:11, 12——-Bear ye one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfil the law of Christ. Gal. 6 : 2. 

Pursued them unto Dan.——They called the name of the 
city Dan, after the name of Dan their father, who was born 











unto Israel : howbeit the name of the city was Laish at the first. 
Judg. 18: 29..—Then all the children of Israel went out, 
and the congregation was gathered together as one man, from 
Dan even to Beer-sheba. Judg. 20: 1.——The Lord showed 
him all the land of Gilead, unto Dan. Deut, 34: 1. 

V. 15. And smote them.—Who raised up the righteous man 
from the east, called him to his foot, gave the nations before 
him, and made him rule over kings? he gave them as the 
dust to his sword, and as driven stubble to his bow. . He pur- 
sued them, and passed safely: even by the way that he had not 
gone with his feet. Isa. 41: 2, 3. David smote them from 





the twilight even unto the evening of the next day: and there | 


escaped not a man of them, save four hundred young men, 
which rode upon camels, and fled. And David recovered all 
that the Amalekites had carried away: and David rescued his 
two wives. And there was nothing lacking to them, neither 
small nor great, neither sons nor daughters, neither spoil, nor 
any thing that they had taken to them: David recovered all. 
1 Sam. 30: 17-19. 

v.17. King of Sodom went out to meet him.——It came to 
pass as they came, when David was returned from the slaughter 
of the Philistine, that the women came out of all cities of 


Israel, singing and dancing, to meet king Saul, with tabrets, | 


1 Sam. 18 : 6. 
And, behold, his 


with joy, and with instruments of music. 
Jephthah came to Mizpeh, unto his house. 





daughter came out to meet him, with timbrels and with dances. | 


Judg. 11: 34, 


V. 18. Melchizedek king of Salem.—Melchisedec, king of 
Salem, priest of the most high God, who met Abraham return- 
ing from the slaughter of the kings, and blessed. him. Heb. 
7:1.—~—In Salem also is his tabernacle, and his dwelling- 
place in Zion, Psa. 76 : 2. 


He was the priest.——The Lord hath sworn, and will not 
repent, Thou arta priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek. 
Psa, 110 : 4. ——Thou arta priest for ever, after the order of Mel- 
chisedec. Heb. 5: 6. Jesus made a high priest for ever, after 
the order of Melchisedec. Heb. 6: 20.—For he testifieth, 
Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec. Heb 
7°77. 

Most high God.—~—Offer unto God thanksgiving; and 
pay thy vows unto the Most High. Psa. 50: 14.——The sanie 
followed Paul and us, and cried, saying, These men are the 
servants of the most high God, which shew unto us the way 
of salvation, Acts 16 : 17,——Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lord, and bow myself before the high God? Mic. 6: 6. 
——I will praise the Lord according to his righteousness ; and 
will sing praises to the name of the Lord most high. Psa. 7:17. 
——I will cry unto God most high: unto God that performeth 
all things for me. Psa. 57 : 2. 

V.19. He blessed him.——The Lord spake unto Moses, say- 
ing, Speak unto Aaron and unto his sons, saying, On this wise 
ye shall bless the children of Israel, saying unto them, The 
Lord bless thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face shine 
upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: the Lord lift up his 
countenance upon thee, and give thee peace. Num. 6 : 22-26. 
——But he whose descent is not counted from them received 
tithes of Abraham, and blessed him that had the promises, 
And without all contradiction the less is blessed of the better. 
Heb. v3, 7, 

Possessor of heaven and earth.——The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein. Psa, 24: 1.——The mighty God, even the Lord, hath 
spoken, and called the earth from the rising of the sun unto the 
going down thereof. Psa. 50: 1.——For every beast of the 
forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills, Psa. 50:10. 

V. 20. He gave him tithes of all,_——Of all that thou shalt give 
I will surely give the tenth unto thee. Gen. 28 : 22.——All 
the tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the land, or of the 
fruit of the tree, is the Lord’s; it is holy unto the Lord. Lev. 
27 : 30.—To whom also Abraham gave a tenth part of all; 
first being by interpretation King of righteousness, and after 
that also King of Salem, which is, King of peace. Heb. 7 : 2. 

V. 22. I have lifted up mine hand.——He held up his right 
hand and his left hand unto heaven, and sware by him that 
liveth for ever. Dan. 12: 7. 

V. 23. I will not take any thing that is thine. ——On the prey 
they laid not theirhand. Esther 9 : 15.—He said, As the Lord 
liveth, before whom I stand, I will receive none. And he urged 
him to take it; but he refused, 2 Kings 5: 16. 











LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Lot’s choice of the plain of Jordan as an abode was not 
prudent, even in a worldly point of view. In early times 
every fertile country was an object of strife, as all ancient 
history shows. And so Lot soon found it. Some years before 
this*the five cities of the plain had been reduced to tribute 
to Chedorlaomer. king of Elam, then the most powerful 
country in the East. It lay mainly east of Mesopotamia 
proper; though Mesopotamia is only a comparatively modern 
name, scarcely older than Alexander the Great. Chedor- 
laomer’s name is perhaps one of the names recovered among 
the recent discoveries in Babylonia; but it is not quite 
certain. 

For twelve years the five cities of the plain, Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Bela (or Zoar), remained 
subject to Chedorlaomer. In the thirteenth they rebelled; 
and in the fourteenth year Chedorlaomer came against them, 
with his allies, the king of Shinar (or Babylonia), the king 
of Ellasar (probably Larsa or Larancha, the Larissa of the 


Greeks), and the king of Goim. Goim is rendered “nations” 
in our English Bible; and in that case it is to be interpreted 
as meaning the tribes northeast of Babylonia and Elam, in- 
cluding perhaps the parents of the later Scythians. Other- 
wise it is a proper name. 
The invading force appear to have swept entirely around 
| the Dead Sea, destroying the country of Moab on the one 
| side, the near portions of Palestine on the other, and to have 
| extended their raid down below Kadesh. In the valley of 
Siddim, “which is the salt sea,”—no more is known of it— 
they joined battle with the kings of the five cities of the 
plain. The five kings were beaten, and a remnant fled to 
| the mountain—which mountain is, of course, uncertain. 
| Sodom and Gomorrah were then plundered (and most 
likely the other three cities also, although the sacred text 
does not mention it), and the captors withdrew northward. 
| Their natural route would have been on the east of Jordan, 
| through Gilead ; but they may have gone westward. 

Lot was taken perhaps in hope of aransom. Otherwise 
he might as well have been killed, according to custom, while 
his property was taken. 

If the captors went by their natural route, the Dan of verse 
14 is to be looked for in Dan-jaan, in northern Perea, south- 
west of Damascus, apparently belonging to Gilead. Dan 
near the source of Jordan was Laish, and did not receive the 
name of Dan till it was conquered in Joshua’s time. How- 
ever, Jerome and Josephus state that the Dan of this lesson 
was the Dan at the source of the Jordan. Yet it is not on 
any natural route which Lot’s captors might be supposed to 
have taken. In the following critical notes the view of 
Jerome and Josephus is taken; and another supposition is 
added, which the Speaker’s Commentary says “ is not con- 
temptible.” 

Hobah is utterly unknown. It was probably a small 
suburb of Damascus, or one of its outlying villages. There 
is a later mention of a corresponding name in Greek: and at 
present it is said that a village two miles from Damascus is 
so called. The valley of Shaveh is a puzzle to geographers. 
Perhaps most agree in supposing that it was the valley of 
Kidron, while Salem was on the site of Jerusalem. Other 
suppositions would locate both near Nablds, in Samaria. 

The person and character of Melchizedek are best studied 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Eschol doubtless gave his 
name to the valley of Eshcol, so noted for its grapes; which 
probably lay northward from Hebron, along the road to 
Jerusalem. Mamre, as we know, gave his name to the tract 
on which a part, at least, of modern Hebron is built, and 
where still exists the cave of Machpelah, the sepulchre of 
Abraham. Of Aner, the bare mention before us is all that 
we know of him. 


| 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


Verse 12.—And they took Lot. They, that is, the king’s 
confederate with Chedorlaomer the king of Elam, a country 
east of the lower Tigris. These allies came on a conquering 
expedition, and ravaged the whole country east of the Jordan 
as far as Mount Seir, then turned sharply and came to Kadesh 
and Engedi. Here they were met by the kings of the five 
cities of the plain, who joined battle with them in the vale 
of Siddim and were utterly routed. Consequently the in- 
vaders plundered Sodom and Gomorrah, and made off toward 
the north with their booty. The verse before us relates that 
they made no distinction among the inhabitants of Sodom, 
but carried off Lot with all his property. 

Verse 13.— One that escaped: literally, the fugitive. Abdra- 
ham the Hebrew: that is, the descendant of Heber (10: 21) 
who seems to have given his name to the covenant people. 
(Although this derivation is disputed, it has as much in its 
favor as any other, if not more.) Abram is thus entitled 
here to distinguish him from his friends and allies, Mamre 
and his brothers Aner and Eshcol, who were Amorites.— 
In the plain: rather, by the oaks (13: 18). 

Verse 14.—Abram took vigorous measures to meet the 
emergency.— His brother : in the wide sense, which includes 
any kinsman.— He armed. Rather, ordered or led forth.— 
His trained servants. Men trained to the use of arms.— Born 
in his own house. Therefore not bought nor captured in war. 
The presence of so many home-born servants implies a very 
large establishment.— Unto Dan. A place near the head- 
waters of the Jordan, now known as Tell el Kady. 

This verse has been said to contain an anachronism, since 
Dan, as appears by Judges 19: 29, received its name long 
after the time of Moses. But it is quite possible that in 
Abraham’s day there was in that neighborhood a fountain or 
some other natural object which bore this name, and that 
what the tribe of Dan did was to transfer the name just 
because it was the same as their own to the city of Laish, 
To seek for the place in “ Dan Jaan” in Gilead (2 Sam. 
24: 6) seems neither necessary nor wise. 

Verse 15.—He divided himself. Doubtless making two 
bands, one headed by himself, the other by his allies.—By 
night.—A favorite method of attack among the Hebrews, In 
this case it was completely successful.— Unto Hobah ... on the 
left hand of Damascus. To the north of Damascus, the north 
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being to the left of one who looks toward the sunrising, as an 
Oriental always does when fixing the points of the heavens. 
Damascus, finely situated between the Abana (Barada) and 
the Pharpar (Away), two streams of considerable size, has 
from its position maintained itself through all changes from 
Abraham’s day to our own, and now has a population of a 
hundred and fifty thousand. 

Verse 16.—Brought back all the goods. The result of the 
victory was the recovery of all that had been lost, both persons 
and property. 

Verse 17.—And the king of Sodom. Probably not Bera 
(v. 2), who appears to have fallen in the battle at Siddim, but 
his successor.— The valley of Shaveh, the king's dale. The 
former term does not occur elsewhere, and is inexplicable. 
The latter occurs in 2 Samuel 18: 18, where it is the name of 
the valley in which Absalom erected his pillar, which must 
have been not far from Jerusalem. Probably it was the 
Kidron yalley, although the building now there, which is 
called Absalom’s pillar, is certainly of comparatively modern 
date. 

Verse 18.—Another royal personage goes forth to greet the 
victor.— Melchizedek. A proper name meaning king of right- 
This noun occurs again in Psalm 76: 8, 
where it evidently stands for Jerusalem.—Bread and wine. 
Partly to supply the exhausted warriors with food and drink, 
and partly to express gratitude for the deliverance wrought. 
—A priest. One authorized to act for others in sacred things, 
and by sacrifice and intercession to secure their welfare. The 
name was applied to the ministers of false religions as well 
as of the true one.—The most high God. The first instance 
of the use of this divine title, which, however, is repeated 
three times in the following verses. Melchizedek lived 
among Canaanites, yet may have been of the Semitic race. 
His name indicated his character, as we learn from Hebrews 
7:1-3, and the name of his abode (= peace), the result of 
his government, He united in himself kingly and priestly 
functions, possessing both by divine right. Who he was it is 
impossible to say, since Scripture gives us no information 
beyond this verse. But he was an eminent type of Christ 
(as shown by Psa. 110: 4 and Heb. 7), in that he was nota 
Levitical and local, but universal priest; was superior to 
Abraham whom he blessed, and of whom he took tithes ; was 
both king and priest ; had no recorded beginning or end of 
his priesthood or his life ; and in the very names of his person 
and residence expressed the righteousness and peace which 
the Saviour brings. 

Verse 19.— Blessed him. Authoritatively pronounced him 
blessed. It was not a mere expression of good-will, but an 
official act, conferring the good pronounced.— Possessor. 
Rather ruler, obviously implying that he was the architect or 
founder of all things. The blessing of such a being must be 
efficacious. 

Verse 20.—Blessed be the most high God. Here the king- 
priest ascribes blessing instead of conferring it, as in the pre- 
ceding verse. He thus renders thanks to the common God 
of himself and Abram for the victory which had just been 
achieved. It was not Abram’s courage or promptness or 
military skill, but the divine favor, which had overthrown 
the foes.—Gave him tithes. This is the first mention of tithes 
in Scripture. The gift of-a tenth part of the spoils of war 
was a practical acknowledgment of the supremacy of the 
most high God, and of the authority of Melchizedek as his 
priest. Abram gave of his carnal things where he had 
received spiritual things (1 Cor. 9:11). 

Verse 21.—Give me the persons. The king of Sodom 
acknowledges Abram’s right to the spoils of conquest, and 
asks only that those of his people who had been recaptured 
should be restored to him. 

Verse 22.—Abram declines to avail himself of his rights, 
—TI have lifted wp my hand. This expresses a very solemn 
asseveration. It is the origin of our oath with the uplifted 
hand, The patriarch wished to convey the thought that 
his course toward the king of Sodom, so different from that 
toward the king of Salem, was not the result of haste or 
inconsideration, but a matter of religious obligation, one 
which he might justly call upon God to witness. By joining 
the peculiar covenant name Lorp (Jehovah) to the divine 
title which Melchizedek had used so often, he identifies both 
as one and the same. The most high God of Melchizedek 
is the Jehovah of Adam, of Noah, and of Abram. 

Verse 23.— That I will not take: more correctly, “That not 
a thread nor a shoe latchet, nor aught that is thine, will I 
take.” His oath includes the whole, without exception. 
He will not take even the smallest trifle. This is the more 
remarkable as both before this occasion and after it Abram 
received large and unmerited gifts. (See 12: 16; 20: 14, 16.) 
The reason is assigned in the next clause.— Lest thou shouldect 
say, I have made Abram rich. This must have been owing to 
the notorious wickedness of the Sodomites. Abram was 
unwilling to lay himself under obligation to men of such 
character, or to let it appear as if there was any moral asso- 
ciation between him and them. The recovéry of his kinsman 
and the solemn blessing of the king-priest were enough for 
him without the corn and the wine of the wicked. 

Verse 24.—Save only that which, etc. He excepts, however, 


eousness.— Salem. 





what had been consumed in supplying the necessities of his 
followers during the expedition.— The young men. The 
trained servants whom he had led to the fight.—Aner, Eshcol, 
and Mamre. These were his allies, and he excepts their 
claim from his renunciation.—Zheir portion. That which 
belonged to them according to the military usages of the 
time. 


THE RESCUE OF LOT. 
BY THE REV. N. McCONAUGHY, 

Abraham, the man of peace, is a combatant in the very 
first war of which there is a record in the history of the race, 
His part in it, happily, is that of deliverer of the captives, a 
righter of wrongs, and unlike many heroes of military renown 
he uses his victory only to benefit others. The persons he 
liberates, and the spoil he restores to its rightful owners. 
That he should have ventured with a handful of shepherds, 
suddenly summoned from the pastoral vales to join in the 
swift pursuit, to attack a warlike host led by five kings, 
among them those of Elam and Shinar (Persia and Assyria), 
can only be explained by undaunted courage and supreme 
confidence in God as his helper. We can scarcely conceive 
him advancing to the outset without first, like Cromwell’s 
Ironsides or the Scots at Bannockburn, committing his cause 
in solemn prayer to God. His whole demeanor in this great 
drama speaks to us impressively, 

1. It bids us go fearlessly to every duty, without con- 
sidering the hazards or counting the cost. Lot was to be 
rescued. The odds might have been a hundred to one. He 
attacks boldly. “There is no restraint to the Lord to save 
by many or by few.” Are we facing the hostility of evil men, 
in the line of duty? “In the name of our God we will set 
up our banners.” Is a friend to be won to the Saviour? We 
will prayerfully urge his acceptance, assured that our Helper 
is near. Is a world to be brought to a knowledge of Christ ? 
We will press on in the unequal contest, however few, assured 
of final success. 

2. It bids us give to God the honor of victory. Around 
the conqueror’s brow we weave the laurel crown, and to his 
praise we sing the songs of victory, but how little do we 
ascribe to God the glory! Abraham commands our admiration 
in this daring exploit. His resolute courage, his splendid 
generalship, his thorough discomfiture of his enemies, all 
mark him as a man who would have made a great captain. 
And his prowess was duly appreciated along the Jordan; but 
when Melchizedek met him he exclaimed, not “ Hail to the 
chief who in triumph advances!” but “Blessed be the most 
high God, who hath delivered thine enemies into thine hand !” 

How unlike the modern receptions of returning heroes! 
“The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 
“God putteth down one and setteth up another.” “The 
horse is prepared for the day of battle, but safety (victory) is 
of the Lord.” Homer clothed his heroes with transcendent 
glory by ascribing their exploits to the aid of the gods, who 
came down and fought by their side. Will it dim the 
splendors of military fame if we attribute the success of 
modern heroes to an almighty Helper? We long for the 
day when the nations shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares. Will our hero-worship hasten its coming? With 
Melchizedek let us go out to meet and honor the returning 
warrior ; but let our salutation be, with the Huguenot victors 
at Ivry : 

“Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are, 

And glory to our sovereign liege, King Henry of Navarre.” 

3. It bids us honor religion in the person of its ministers. 
Abraham honored religion by giving Melchizedek tithes of 
the spoil. Who Melchizedek was, except as here mentioned, 
“king of Salem” and “ priest of the most high God,” we 
shall perhaps never know. He was, probably, like Abraham, 
a prince over his people in Salem, and a minister of the true 
God. Abraham sq acknowledges him. Hibs lineage is veiled 
in mystery. His priesthood was prior to that of Aaron; and 
so he whose name is “King of Righteousness,” divinely 
appointed, both a king and a priest unto God, is recognized 
in subsequent Scripture as a type of Christ. But he appears 
as the minister of God, and as such is honored of Abraham: 
He who honors God’s ministers honors God himself. The 
servant may be unworthy, but his Lord is worthy, and this is 
his official representative. Let them “be counted worthy of 
double honor,” according to Paul’s injunction. 

4. Abraham’s tithes suggest a rule for us. He gave a 
tenth. Why shall we not give as much? To give “as God 
hath prospered us” was Paul’s direction. It might be more. 
Could it be less? James Lenox gave much more. He 
could afford it. N. R. Cobb, of Boston, gave a tenth, then 
a fifth, then a half, and, after a time, all; and God 
prospered him. Many a man has found God’s promises 
true: “The liberal soul shall be made fat.” ‘“Give, and it 
shall be given unto you, good measure, pressed down, shaken 
together, and running over.” The servant girl who saved 
up all her wages, and gave to the missionary offering two 
hundred and fifty dollars, did not seem worldly wise, but 
greater sacrifices than that have found, God’s promise good : 
“He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord, and 
that which he hath given will he pay him again.” As the 





rich man who perished in his riches, “so is he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God.” Would 
that all Christians had more of the spirit of Abraham, 
what an impulse it would give to missionary work! How 
swiftly the knowledge of God would run to and fro through 
the earth ! 

5. It warns us against bad companionships. Lot would 
have escaped captivity if he had kept away from Sodom. 
Abraham would not compromise himself with the king of 
Sodom by accepting from him out of the spoil even to the 
extent of a shoe-string. He did not want anything to do 
with a bad man. We cannot ally ourselves with evil men 
without harm. Many a man has suffered the loss of his 
character and the wreck of his fortunes by his association 
with gamblers, ale-house idlers, neglecters of the Sabbath, or 
frequenters of evil resorts. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 

Begin by a few review questions: What is the name of 
the first book in the Bible? Meaning of “Genesis”? Name 
some of the first things of which our lessons have told 
us. If not promptly answered, question upon the creation, 
the first home, the first sin, the first sorrow, the first death, 
the first covenant; with whom, when, what the sign or token 
of the covenant? Who was the first one called by God to 
leave his country and people, and go to a land which God 
promised to him? Who went with him to the land of 
Canaan? Why did they separate? Why did Abram say 
there should be no strife between them? Which had the first 
choice where he should go to live? What country did Lot 
choose? Where did he pitch his tent? Who talked with 
Abram after Lot left him? What did he promise to Abram ? 
What did Abram build in the plain in Hebron? 

Our lesson to-day is about the first war and the first battle 
described in the Bible; the first prisoner of war whose story 
we have; the first priest, and his words of blessing. What 
we learn of in’these verses all took place about five years 
after Abram and Lot had lived apart. Abram had dwelt, 
so the Bible says; do you know what it means to dwell in a 
place? Abram had dwelt in the plain under the spreading 
oak-trees, tents scattered all around him, his own people 
under his care watching his growing flocks, tending his fields, 
looking to him as their father and chief, being taught by 
him how to work and how to worship, 

Trace on your map, and show where, around the borders of 
the Dead Sea and on the plains of the Jordan, people were at 
war. There was a battle: four kings with their soldiers 
fought against five kings with their armies. There were five 
cities in those plains, and in the country around were many 
pits of slime or pitch; many of the fighting men fell into 
these pits, but some escaped, and ran to the mountains 
to hide. The cities were robbed; for the soldiers of the 
four kings took all they could find and carry away, made 
the people prisoners, and took them bound towards the north. 
Out of the company one man escaped. He ran away from the 
army, and, after a long journey, came with news to Abram. 
This was the story of the tired, frightened messenger: 
“They took Lot, who dwelt in Sodom, and his goods.” 

Where did he “ pitch his tent” five years before? He 
expected to be rich and strong, he thought he was settled for 
life. The messenger said, “‘ he dwelt in Sodom ;” but then 
he was a prisoner, going to be a slave, all his people and all 
his goods in the moving camp of enemies. 

What did Abram say? Did he, the peacemaker, the gen- 
erous, wise uncle, did he sit down and say, “ Poor Lot! I am 
sorry for him”? Did he blame him, saying, “ He made his 
choice, now he must abide by it?” He only thought “We are 
brethren, I must save him.” He called his servants and 
armed them,—men who had grown up under his own train- 
ing, whom he had taught how to defend their master and his 
possessions. Some others joined with them, and quickly went 
after the enemy. Abram did not stop to pitch tents or rest 
for the night. He overtook the enemy, and, dividing his 
army into two bands, surprised and conquered them, rescued 
Lot, and took back all the goods and people in Lot’s train,— 
for even the women had been captured. Brave Abram! Was 
he not a general as well as agreat chief? When aman nowa- 
days does some grand thing, do we not love to honor him, and 
haye great processions and banners and music to welcome his 
home-coming? It was so in those days; but we are not told 
what Lot said, or how the glad people praised Abram for the 
victory. There were two kings who met Abram as he came: 
one of them was the king of Sodom, and the other the king 
of Salem. The king of Sodom, who fell in the slime-pits, 
had managed to save himself, and wanted to get back some of 
the restored captives; he wanted to divide the spoil with 
Abram, and said, “ Give me the men, and you take the goods 
for your portion.” 

Did Abram go to war to make himself rich? He is the 
first man we read of who said “No” to temptation. He said, 
“T have lifted up my hand and promised the Lord, the most 
high God, the possessor of heaven and earth, that I will not 
take from a thread to a shoe-latchet,”—not even a bit of 
string or a shoe-fastening that might have been picked up on 
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the road. Abram trusted in God’s promise to make him 
rich; he who owned heaven and earth had promised him 
the land. He did not want the spoils of war, nor to dishonor 
God. by letting any heathen or earthly king say “I have 
made Abram rich.” What did he mean by saying, “I have 
lifted up my hand”? That was the way of making an oath 
or promise to God, the first such oath kept for us in the Bible. 

Do you think the friend of God ever planned or did any- 
thing without first talking to him in prayer? No doubt, 
while he called his servants, and as he went on his midnight 
march, he was asking for help from Him who had promised 
to make his name great. He did not forget his oath after 
God had helped him, and the battle was won. What did the 
other king say? He was the first priest the Bible tells of; 
his name, Melchizedek, means “ king of righteousness.” 

Let the children say it over, for it is a special pleasure for 
little ones to speak so long a word, but be sure they know 
more than the name. He brought bread and wine, and spoke 
words of blessing, and gave the honor of victory to God. 
Read verses 19, 20. Abram knew he was a priest of God, 
and gave him tithes,—that means a tenth part of what he had 
for God. Who gave him all he had? Are you willing to 
give back a tenth part of all he gives you? What does our 
golden textsay ? Weshould remember it, for those very words 
are six times in the Bible. Yet it isa verse which wise peo- 
ple say they do not understand. It is enough for us to know 
that the Bible says Melchizedek was like Jesus: he was king 
of Salem, and a priest of God. Jesus is our king, and loves 
to rule and reign in every heart willing to own him: he is 
our priest, for he gave himself to be our sacrifice. What did 
Melchizedek bring before Abram? So Jesus with his dis- 
ciples ate the bread and wine, and said, “This do in remem- 
brance of me.” With what words did Melchizedek come? So 
Jesus spoke with far more words of blessing and promise. 
What did you learn in last week’s lesson of the example of 
Abram? What can you imitate or remember in the story of 
to-day ? 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


They took Lot, ... and his goods (v. 12). Lot went to 
Sodom with an eye to the gain he could make out of it. The 
people of the place had a bad name; but there was a chance 
for money in living there. Lot had a handsome capital to 
begin with, and he probably increased it for a while. But 
here we find him a prisoner, and all his goods in the hands 
of his captors. After all, there is no real profit in a bad 
neighborhood, In the long run it-doesn’t pay to have deal- 
ings with those who are godless and corrupt. It may seem 
very tempting to go in among the gamblers, the lottery- 
dealers, the stock speculators, the liquor-sellers, the real- 
estate sharpers, in the hope of making a fortune—“ to do 
good with,” you know—but somebody will have to suffer loss 
where so much evil is going on ; and the probability is that 
you will have your share in that return, whether you have 
it in money or not, There are business alliances which 
invite Christian men to a prospect of heavy profits, (and 
“why shouldn’t a good man make money as well as a bad 
one?”’) but which are far more likely to prove the ruin of all 
who engage in them, Sodom is a poor place for a pecuniary 
investment for any man. 

When Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, he 
armed (v.14). Although Abram would not fight with Lot, 
he would fight for him, For the sake of peace he would 
give up his home, and let his kinsman have everything he 
could ask for. For love’s sake he would leave his home and 
go out and do battle for that kinsman at the risk of his life. 
It is the bravest man who is the most of a peacemaker. The 
man who is readiest to give up to a friend is the man who 
would risk most in a friend’s behalf. He who would insist 
most strenuously on his rights in dealing with a friend, would 
be least likely to stand for the rights of a friend when they 
were imperiled. 

His trained servants, . . 


- three hundred and eighteen (v. 14). 
He who is ready in an emergency has made himself ready before 
theemergency. There is no having the results of trainirig with- 
out training. Soldiers must be disciplined before they can do 
good service. A ship would stand a poor chance in a sudden 
storm if there were no old sailors on board, A hotel ora 
factory or a farm must have trained servants at its best work, 


or it will not be well cared for. Abram appreciated the 
value of training, This it was which God recognized and 
approved in him. The very word here translated “ trained” 
indicates a process of thorough instruction and drill, Abram 
taught all the young who were in his charge. He wasa 
teacher before he was a parent. In this fact we find the 
germ of the Sunday-school idea, Whoever would be a fol- 
lower of faithful Abraham must be a faithful teacher like 
Abraham, Whoever would have three hundred and eigh- 
teen trained helpers when he feels the need of them, must 
train at least three hundred and eighteen before he feels the 
need of them, 

The king of Sodom went out to meet him (y, 17), Mr. Moody 
has said that “ Abraham had more influence in, Sodom than 
Lot had.” It is evident that there was more respect in 





Sodom for the godly Abram—who kept aloof from the 
wicked city, yet who gave successful battle to its spoilers, and 
afterwards prayed for its sparing—than for the time-serving 
Lot, who sought his own profit in a vile neighborhood, and 
was powerless in its hour of danger. If we want the respect 
of the evil-disposed, we shall be sure not to win it by con- 
forming to their standard of conduct, and by intimate asso- 
ciation with them. There is no greater mistake than in sup- 
posing that we shall win the favor of wrong-doers by letting 
ourselves down to their plane of morality. If we do what 
we know to be right, even though in separating ourselves 
from those whose course in life is clearly wrong, the very 
men whose ways are rebuked by our action are more likely 
to come out and meet us, that they may pay a tribute of 
honor to our consistency, than they are to look up with 
deference to the man who makes his home among them for 
purposes of personal profit, while he knows that they and 
their conduct are deserving of condemnation. 

And Melchizedek, . . . the priest of the most high God, .. . 
blessed him (v.18, 19). Man does not lose God’s favor by 
commanding the true respect of the godless. A Christian 
man may be a frequent visitor at the jails and prisons, he 
may find his way as a missionary of good into the vilest 
haunts of vice, he may be looked up to with grateful affec- 
tion by publicans and sinners on every side whom he has 
sympathized with and counseled,— yet the breath of sus- 
picion may never reach his reputation, and his name may be 
held in honor by the purest and the most exacting, while he 
is sure of God’s approval and blessing. If a man goes to 
Sodom for his own advantage, he may find himself despised 
in Sodom and despoiled by its enemies. But if he seeks to 
secure justice and mercy for Sodom, he may have the king of 
Sodom come out to thank him, and the priest of the most 
high God to bless him. 

Lest thou shouldest say, I have made Abram rich (v. 23). 
Abram was different from Lot all the way through. Lot 
wanted to make money out of Sodom. Abram was deter- 
mined not to make any money out of that place, and not to 
give the people there a chance for saying that he had done 
so. And he was right to look out on this last point, if he 
wanted to keep his good name up. These Sodom fellows are 
very free with their proposals to you to take a fair share of 
the profits of an enterprise in which you have any part; but 
they are equally quick to think and to say that you are 
making a pretty good thing out of this standing by your 
friends, if you do take anything. The very men who now 
say that Moody and Sankey are foolishly sensitive in their 
refusal to have their pictures taken, or to receive a fair per- 
centage on the hymn-books they have prepared, would be the 
first to say that the evangelists were “ getting rich pretty fast 
out of this revival work,” if the latter should consent to 
make anything by the sale of photographs and hymn-books. 
If you want bad men to think you are unselfish and high- 
minded, don’t you give them a chance to think anything else 
of you. Men of that sort hold other people to the highest 
standard imaginable. And ’s servants can afford to be 
held there, in all questions in¥olving personal interests or 
pecuniary gain. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


The contrast between Abram and Lot which was shown in 
our last lesson stands out anew in this; nor does the record 
of it end here. Lot wanted to have an easy time in life, and 
to grow in wealth steadily. Abram wanted to do as God 
would have him do, and to be where God told him to be, 
whether he was rich or poor. 

Lot pitched his tent toward Sodom because that was a rich 
and tempting region. Then he went to live in Sodom, be- 
cause he thought he could do better there than outside. 
After a while Lot found himself in trouble from his sur- 
roundings. The people where he lived were at war, and he 
and his possessions were carried away by the enemy. These 
men who propose to look out for themselves do not fare so 
well in the long run as those who trust God to take care of 
them. Lot had his choice of a home. Abram took what 
was left to him. Now Lot was a prisoner, and his hope of 
rescue was his generous kinsman Abram. 

Abram was as brave as he was generous. He gathered a 
strong force, and with vigor and wisdom pursued the enemy, 
and won a victory over them. He rescued Lot. He restored 
to him his property. Again Lot was free to go where he 
pleased, through the unselfish friendship of Abram. It is 
good to have a friend like Abram—one who will never have 
strife with us, but who will fight for us at all risks. If you 
have such a friend, thank God for him. And if you claim 
to be a friend, here is a good standard for you. 

But the brave and the generous would lack the highest 
quality of true manhood if they had not reverence. Only 
he who recognizes God as the source of all his blessings, and 
as worthy of his supreme devotion, fills his place or does his 
duty in the world. When God’s representative came to meet 
Abram, Abram gave him honor, and promptly proffered to 
him the portion which belonged of right to the Lord as the 
first-fruits of every man’s possessions, This Melchizedek 








was a type and a forerunner of Christ. A man may be as 
generous and as brave as Abram, but he lacks in fitness to be 
a child of Abraham, unless he looks to Christ as God’s repre- 
sentative, and makes free-will offerings to him accordingly. 

Abram would give to the Lord’s cause out of the spoils of 
battle ; but he would take nothing for himself. His soldiers 
were to be cared for. They must have what they needed 
while they were doing good and faithful service for others. 
But he would be above all suspicion of selfish motives. 
This presents Abram as a man worthy of our imitation, so 
far. He was brave; he was unselfish ; he was reverent; he 
was noble-minded. He was ready to render service to a 
friend, justice to those who were about him, and hearty 
offerings to the Lord. We ought to be all that. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


Introductory— What difference was manifested between 
Abram and Lot in their choice of abode? Name the five 
cities of the plain. To whom were they subject at the time 
Lot “ pitched his tent toward Sodom”? What led to the 
battle of the kings? How many were united on each side? 
Where was the decisive battle fought? Who were defeated ? 
(vs. 10, 11.) 

Verse 12.—What was the result of Lot’s selfish, sensual 
choice? What is the general teaching of the Bible respect- 
ing the coveting of riches? (Josh. 7: 20-26; 2 Kings 5: 
20-27; 1 Tim. 6: 9, 10.) What should Lot’s folly teach us 
concerning the aim of life? (1 Tim. 6: 8,11.) What con- 
cerning safe companionship? (Psa. 1.) 

Verse 13.—How was God’s great mercy toward Lot mani- 
fested? Classify God’s messengers. To which class does 
this messenger to Abram belong? What relation to the 
great purposes of God do the little events in life sustain? 
(Rom. 8: 28.) In what two ways does this verse illustrate 
it? Point out Mamre, and state facts of interest concerning 
it? (See Gen. 13: 18.) Why was Abram called the Hebrew? 

Verse 14.—How was Abram’s magnanimity toward Lot 
again manifested ? What gospel precept was thus illus- 
trated ? (Eph. 4: 32.) What other fine illustration of the 
same have we in the Patriarchal age? (Gen. 45: 4, 5.) How 
should we compare with these? Where, probably, was Dan? 
Why is Lot cailed Abram’s brother ? 

Verses 15, 16.—By means of what human tactics did God 
deliver Lot? Name an instance or two of miraculous deliver- 
ance? (Ex. 14: 10, 13-16; Dan. 6: 22, 23.) What deter- 
mines God in choice between the two methods ? 

Verses 17, 18.— What kings went forth to welcome Abram’s 
return ? Which one was peculiarly sent forth of God? 
Where was the king’s dale, and where Salem? What dual 
kingship resides in the name Melchizedek? (Heb. 7: 1, 2.) 
Was this Melchizedek a manifestation of the Logos, such as 
the One who wrestled with Jacob, or was he merely a typical 
man? If a man, why is his pedigree unrecorded? (Heb. 7: 
3.) Who prophesied an eternal priesthood after this order ? 
(Psa. 110: 4.) How does the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews show the inferiority and transient character of the 
Aaronic priesthood? (Heb. 7: 4, 9-11.) To what end is the 
apostle here laboring? Was the bread and wine probably 
for the refreshment of Abram, or for use in a sacrificial 
service ? 

Verse 19.— What priestly prerogative did Melchizedek 
exercise? What appropriateness do you discover in refer- 
ence being here made to the supreme authority of God? Who 
has supreme control im spiritual things? (Matt. 11 : 25-27.) 
To whom should praise be given for every deliverance, and 
how is gratitude best expressed? (v. 20.) What is the differ- 
ence between the “ blessed ” of this verse and of the one pre- 
ceding? What are tithes? What vow did Abram make, in 
addition to his tithe offering ? (vs. 21-23.) Was his object 
to prove to kings his sufficiency in God, or to avoid all 
appearance of friendship with, and obligation unto, the 
wicked? Where did he limit himself in privilege of refusal ? 
(v. 24.) What does Abram’s life teach us concerning the 
religious possibilities of the rich? What did he gain by 
his generosity toward Lot ? 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


There is no valor like that which is inspired by confidence 
in God. The secret of Cromwell’s success was not alone his 
own iron will, but the strong religious spirit by which he 
and his soldiers were animated. His Ironsides were well- 
nigh invincible, because each man felt that he was but an 
instrument in the hands of God. The common belief that 
Christianity tends to destroy personal courage is best met by 
reference to the lives of such men as William the Silent, who 
faced in his great-hearted way the tyranny of Spain; Admiral 
Coligny, who met a cruel death for his faith with unflinch- 
ing courage; and Havelock, whose Christian spirit, diffusing 
itself over his whole regiment, made “ Havelock’s saints” 
the backbone of the English army in India. General Beck- 
with was not more brave on the field of Waterloo, than when 
carrying out his mission of love in the valleys of the Vaudois. 
Many of our readers will recall, in this regard, the biographies 
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of the young soldiers, Captain Hedley Vicars and Major 
Henry W. Camp. These and similar instances show that 
the tendency of Christianity is not to weaken, but to strengthen, 
personal courage, and to build it up into the perfect heroism 
of the life that is Christ’s. 

And these instances also show how, as in Abram’s case, 
reverence accompanies true courage. The greater a man is, 
the greater is his reverence. Even the heathen recognized 
this. The principal feature in the triumph of a successful 
general among the Romans was a solemn procession to the 
temple of Jupiter, the “ Victor,” the “ Help-bringer.” 
A touching example, though it is marked by mistaken zeal, 
of the blending of reverence with courage, is to be found in 
the later history of the Jews. A band of Jewish fugitives 
were attacked by the forces of Antiochus on the Sabbath. 
They thought that to do anything in their own defense would 
be to profane the day. “It is better to die,” they said, “than 
offend against God’s holy law; let us die in our innocence.” 
So without drawing a weapon in their defense, they gave 
themselves up to death,—men, women, and little children 
laying down their lives in their reverence for the law. 
Goethe in his Wilhelm Meister has a great thought on rever- 
ence which, though only a half-truth, is worth repeating. 
Reverence, he says, appears in every religion, but there 
are three kinds of reverence in the world. The first is rever- 
ence, for what is above us, the second for that which is equal, 
and the third for that which is inferior, to us; and it was 
Christianity which brought this last into the world. With 
regard to reverence for God, Carlyle says, “No nation ever 
came to very much, nor did any man either, who forgot that.” 


A rabbinical fable declares that Melchizedek was Shem, 
who was so called on account of his righteous judgments. 
Abram, after the battle, was grieved, thinking that he had 
offended Shem by taking the sword against his descendants ; 
Shem, on the other hand, was ashamed of the conduct of his 
children, and therefore went to meet Abram with bread 
and wine in token of his friendship. But because in blessing 
Abram he blessed him before he blessed God, thus showing 
that, in his friendship for Abram he forgot the reverence due 
to God, the high-priesthood was taken from him, and given 
to Aaron. 

The Christian highmindedness, which springs from the 
consciousness of having all things in Christ, is well illus- 
trated by the story of two Cornwall miners, one of whom was 
a Christian. They were down in the mine preparing a blast, 
and had just lighted the fuse and hastened to the cage, when 
they perceived that the rope was cut half through by rub- 
bing against the rocks. The cage would only bear the 
weight of one. Then the generosity of the Christian was 
shown. “You have a wife and family; I have neither. 
I am a Christian; you are not. Go you up in the cage; in 
a minute more I shall be in heaven.” The other sprang 
into the cage, and mounted to the light. A deafening explo- 
sion followed. Then searchers went down to seek for the 
body of him who had given his life for his friend, and found 
him at the bottom,—saved as by a miracle. Again, a 
minister, who had been shown the treasures of a very rich 
acquaintance, was laughingly asked by him, “ Now, don’t 
you envy me?” “ Why should I envy you?” was the reply, 
“ heaven and earth and all things are mine in Christ. With 
riches like these, I need envy no one.” 


It is related of Terentius, a commander in the army of 
Valens, that when he had returned from a victorious cam- 
paign in Armenia, the emperor asked him to choose what 
honor should be bestowed upon him. At that time the 
established form of religion was Arianism, and. the orthodox 
Christians were not suffered to build places of worship. 
Terentius, although he knew that Valens was an Arian, pre- 
sented him with a petition that an orthodox church might 
be built in Antioch. The emperor glanced at it, then tore it in 
pieces. “ Ask anything that you wish for yourself,” he said, 
“and I will do it.’ “No,” answered Terentius, “this is all 
that I can ask. I can accept no gifts from those who despise 
the Son of God.” The fearless highmindedness of this old 
Roman soldier has in it something of the spirit which sus- 
tained Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, when they stood 
before “ the burning fiery furnace,” and were “ not careful to 
answer” the king in the matter of their religion. 

Christian Valor—See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopzdia, 
p- 682, @ 4058.—The Best Weapon; p. 31, 3 205,—The 
Source of Christian Valor; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, 
First Series, p. 144, 3 1121,—De Condé’s Courage; 3 1123,— 
The Soldier’s Watchword ; 3 1126,—The Death of Felicitas; 
Second Series, p. 184, 3 7579,—Biblital Instances; Bush’s 
Illustrations, p. 23,—Eastern Fighting. 

Reverence for God.—See Cawdray’s Treasury of Similes, 
p. 128,—The Fear’of God; Bertram’s Homiletic Oyclo- 
peedia, p. 841, ¢ 5083,—In God’s Presence; 3 5086,—The 
Awe of His Majesty; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 563, 3 5064,—Laying off the Sandals; % 5066,— 
An Example of Reverence ; Second Series, p. 694, 3 11678, 
—An Oriental Custom ; Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, Sec- 
ond Series, p. 64,—Whom Only to Fear. 

True -Generosity—See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopadia, 
“p: 78, 3464,—An Arab’s Highmindedness ; Spencer's Things 





New and Old, p. 58, 3 224,—Refusing Gain; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, First Series, p. 289, 3 2430,—A Heathen Exam- 
ple of Generosity; Krummacher’s Parables,—The Little 
Benefactress ; Gotthold’s Emblems, No. 125,—The Generous 
Tree. 
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BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM. 


* 
} JESUS CHRIST, 
| A PRIEST FOREVER AFTER THE ORDER 
OF MELCHIZEDEK. 


OF JUSTICE. 
OF PEACE. 
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JESUS CHRIST. 
OUR HIGH-PRIEST FOREVER. 





AFTER THE SIMILITUDE OF MELCHISEDEC. } 
AFTER THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS LIFE. 





| ABLE TO SAVE TO THE UTTERMOST. | 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. - 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


“ And they took Lot,” though implying of necessity that 
they took him as a captive, is expressed in the Hebrew by a 
word, and in a connection, which exhibits him as part of 
the booty rather than as a captive subject to the laws of 
prisoners taken in battle. That latter fate would result in 
death or selling as a slave, or degration to slavery under the 
captors, according to their pleasure or convenience. But the 
paragraph commences a little earlier in the narrative; and 
the string of sentences of which verse 12 is one, begins with 
the verse just preceding. “And they took all the acquired 
wealth of Sodom and Gomorrah, and all their provisions, 
and were off; and they took Lot, and his acquired wealth— 
the brother’s son of Abram—and were off; and (or, for) 
he was a dweller in Sodom.” Such is the literal structure, 
which makes it clearer. Lot was booty, taken in person, 
along with his wealth, rather for the hope of a large ransom, 
since he was Abram’s brother's son, than merely for a slave. 
Otherwise, too, it would have been more natural to kill him, 
and get him out of the way. If not ransomed, they would 
either kill him (the most likely course), or else keep or sell 
him for a slave. 

This also, as well as the comparative feebleness of Abram’s 
force, was a reason for a surprise and night attack. Thus 
Abram might save Lot’s life; a thing he would hardly be 
able to do under this supposition, by an attack which was 
expected, and could ‘be prepared for. The modern Greek 
and Italian brigands, whose habits and organization are to 
this day such as they have existed for thousands of years, 
furnish the most familiar parallel ; but the same thing exists 
in the East, and doubtless was a common style of action in 
Abram’s day. In The Bedouins of the Euphrates examples 
or illustrations nearly parallel can be seen. There, too, will 
be seen well illustrated another point. 

That point is, the “confederate” relation of Mamre, Aner, 
and Eshcol with Abram. A league or confederacy is not at 
all peculiar to the East; nor, on the other hand, is there any 
remarkable inviolability of a league such as fairly distin- 
guishes it from one in other nations, especially semi-barbarians. 
In the East these leagues are most commonly produced 
either from obvious necessity, or by the payment of money 
or some other good consideration by the weaker party. The 
stronger party is always ready to find some pretext for either 
violently breaking his covenant for profit, or (much more 
commonly) for adroit management to get all the gain; to 
leave the weaker party in the lurch ; or to break his promige 
to the hope in some way, even if he keep it to the ear. It is 
also the duty of the weaker party to “believe all things” to 
an extent which the charity of the stronger could never 
reach. The adroitness which we are accustomed to see the 
stronger in wealth or the stronger in society display in keep- 
ing the law on their side, or in obtaining the “consent” 
of their poorer brethren to this or that treading on their 
substantial rights, displays no greater shrewdness or intelli- 
gence than is shown by the Bedawi chief who finds the 
staff of power in his own hands, in using it for his own 
selfish ends at the expense of his weaker “brethren.” Nor 
is he tobe too deeply reproached by those who use wealth, 
respectability, and the machinery of civilized society, for an 
end somewhat similar. : 





Sometimes adroit management, will bring about a timely 
and providential blood-feud, so that oppression of the weaker 
party becomes a holy duty, and puts the terrible wrong 
wholly on the convenient side. 

The phrase “armed his trained servants” is one 80 
peculiar that it is worth mentioning. “Armed” means 
“drew,” as a sword from its sheath—so ready were the trained 
servants for that business. They were, as the language 
implies, in just such preparation, and just so ready at hand, 
that he could wield them as a sword that hung ready at his 
belt. “Trained” is perhaps the best word that could be 
used to express what is very strong and peculiar in the 
original. It means “dedicated ;” and implies a long course 
of instruction, and a special fitness. ‘Born in his own 
house” is not to be taken in English literalness as meaning 
just what that phrase would mean in one of our native com- 
positions, but in its oriental sense. “Sons of his house” 
were of a higher grade than “servants” (which word is in 
italics in our version, not having an equivalent in the Hebrew), 
and means the retinue who stood on the general footing of 
brothers in the tribe, or freemen, under the patriarch, or 
father-ruler. The phrase “born in his own house” is just as 
literal in its meaning as the word “ brother,” applied to Lot, 
in the same verse. 

A night attack, such as is related in verse 15, is quite in 
accordance with Bedawi warfare. A stand-up, hand-to- 
hand fight, with prolonged bravery, is a thing rarely known 
among them. The sudden and utter rout, with panic, is 
quite in character with the occurrences of the present day in 
Mesopotamia. A Bedawi battle, especially an attack of rob- 
bers, is often the work of a moment only. A superior force 
does not always trust to its superiority. Not far from the 
scene of Abram’s battle, a friend of the writer was once 
alone with only a few servants. An attack was made by a 
company of robbers for plunder; but all that was done was 
to ride swiftly up to the chief servant, knock him from his 
horse with a spear-butt, snatch his mantle, and be off! It 
would have been a matter of perfect ease to have captured 
the entire company with their goods; but the Bedwin prob- 
ably feared pistols. 

The name Chedorlaomer has certain resemblances to the 
names of sundry early Babylohian monarchs, as recorded in 
the cuneiform inscriptions ; and of these the Elamite origin 
has been recognized independently. Three or four pages of 
George Smith’s little History of Babylonia (pages 90-94) 
will show how well the narrative of this lesson fits into the 
general mass of knowledge of Babylonia and Elam. It is to 
be regretted that this important fragment cannot be exactly 
fixed in place and time. Arioch, mentioned in the same 
chapter, has been supposed to be the same with a name 
occurring in the cuneiform, and read Eri-Aku. 

Melchizedek’s bringing forth bread and wine to Abram, 
so far as regards its meaning as between the parties, was 
the customary offering of refreshment to his friend—friend in 
a political sense; that is, not an enemy. This part of the 
occurrence of the meeting can hardly be said to have been any 
part of the priestly office or duty performed by Melchizedek. 
It was that which he did as the entertainer; and that whether 
we look at his royal character or not. “ Brought forth bread 
and wine,” though a literal translation, means, came out to 
meet him with bread and wine. If our version had a period 
after “‘ wine,” and a shorter pause than the full stop after 
“most high God,” the sense would be more apparent; though 
the change is not necessary. What he did as priest was to 
bless Abram, and receive tithes of him. 


Here, again, appears another striking difference between 
the oriental and the English style. It reads: “and he 
blessed him, and said.” So we know that what follows wasa 
real, priestly blessing. Had the words been simply “and 
said,” it would be next to impossible for an oriental scholar 
to take the rest of the verse, with the first sentence of verse 
20, as anything but ordinary eastern compliment. The words, 
“and he was priest of the most high God; and he blessed 
him,” are a most necessary part of the narrative: to an 
oriental reader they are essential in order to put into what 
follows any meaning above that of ordinary and formal 
politeness. Without these, the narrative would mean nothing 
more than that Melchizedek, king of Salem, met Abram on 
his fortunate return, and embraced the opportunity to engage 
his favor and friendship by meeting him with refreshment 
and congratulation. But as it is, how different! 

The “most high God,” shortened into “the most high,” 
appears in centuries much later than Abraham as the name of 
a deity among Canaanitish peoples. Now and then it occurs 
in Phenician inscriptions. In the well-known Pheenician 
passage in Plautus, it seems to occur in the plural, and to 
mean merely “gods;” though this may be questioned, on 
two or three grounds. 

“T have lifted up mine hand,” is an orientalism that has 
descended to us. It means “I have sworn;” merely substi- 
tuting a descriptive phrase for a stricter word. “ Possessor” 
in the same phrase, has been too recently spoken of in this 
column to be explained again. ‘“Shoe-latchet” is a western 
rendering of an oriental expression. The literal is a “thong 


of a sandal,” 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


e interest ot our readers will guide us in making fu no’ .) 


te publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. | 
T rther notice. 
’ 


BOOKS. 


Ephphatha; or, the Amelioration of the World: sermons by F. W. 
Farrar, D.D. i2mo, pp. xii, 40. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Price, $1.50. 

The Parsonage of Libenan. By Franz Hoffmann, Translated by ( harles 
A. Smith, D.D. (Fatherland Series.) 16mo, pp. 222. Philadelphia: 
Lutheran Publication Society. Price, $1.00. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Newspapers: an address delivered by the Hon. F. E. Beltzhoover. before 
the Alumni of Pennsylvania College. Gettysburg, June 23, 1880. 8vo, 
pp. 23. Carlisle, Pa.: Printed at the Sentinel Office. 

The Study of Languages brought back to its True Principles. By 
©. Marcel. (Humboldt Library of Popular Science Literature.) 4to, 


pp 27. New York: J. Fitzgerald & Co., 143 Fourth Avenue. Price, 
5 cents, 


MUSIC, 
A Selection of Spiritual Bones. with music, for the Sunday-school. 
ar 


Selected and arranged by C lea 8. Robinson, D.D. Small 4to, cloth, 
pp. 192. New York: Scribner & Co. Price, 0 cents, 


HORACE BUSHNELL’S LIFE AND 
LETTERS.* 

Horace Bushnell has been known widely, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, as an original and vigorous thinker and 
writer—quite as original and vigorous as Carlyle or 
Emerson. He has been known also as a disturbing ele- 
ment in the realm of dogmatic theology—an element, to 
say the least, as potent in his day as Channing, or Chal- 
mers, or Maurice, or Robertson. But until now Horace 
Bushnell has been comparatively little known as a man 
—known in his personality, in his inner life of pur- 
pose and feeling, in his struggles and desires, and in 
his family and social relations. The effort to give to the 
public the means of thus knowing such a man is most 
praiseworthy, and it is sure of appreciation. The public 
has reason for both satisfaction and gratitude in the 
eminent success which in this case has attended the effort. 
In the Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell prepared 
by his daughter, Mary Bushnell Cheney, with the 
incidental assistance of her mother and sister, and of 
several personal friends of her father, a biography of 
rare attractiveness and of rare value is given the world. 

It was as a thinker, rather than as a theologian, that 
Dr. Bushnell had influence on his generation, and that 
he will continue to have influence for a long time to come. 
In fact, Dr. Bushnell was not a theologian as that term 
is commonly understood. He framed no system of theo- 
logical dogmas; he was never an especial advocate or 
enunciator of any complete body of divinity. He had 
little care, even, to conform his different theological 
statements to each other, or to a common theological 
standard. Each subject treated by him was looked at 
independently. He said what he thought about that 
subject by itself, without stopping to consider whether all 
his thoughts of now seemed to be every way consistent 
with what he had said on another subject before. 

Whether or not Dr, Bushnell was correct in all his 
personal views of religious truth isa question quite apart 
from the fact of the freshness and the suggestive power 
of his thoughts concerning dogmatic theology in its scope 
and in its limitations. The key to all that was distinctive 
in his views on this subject was perhaps better given, 
than elsewhere in his writings, in a magazine essay, en- 
titled “Our Gospel a Gift to the Imagination.” The 
idea there expressed is, that it is not possible to com- 
municate a complete and absolute knowledge of spiritual 
and infinite truths to a finite mind still in the limitations 
of the flesh, by the medium of human language ; hence the 
declarations of inspired revelation are necessarily sugges- 
tions of the full truth, rather than its final definitions, The 
facta of the Trinity, of the nature of Christ, of the atone- 
ment in its philosophical aspects, cannot be so expressed in 
words as to cover and include all the truth. With all of 
truth that is said, much must still remain unsaid. The 
truest creed ever framed, even though it be all true, is not 
all that is true concerning the substance of its separate 
articles. In this view of revelation and of creeds, Dr, 
Bushnell could have subscribed to the articles of faith of 
all the great evangelical churches—believing all that was 
in them all, and a great deal more. He always declared 
it to be not his purpose to deny the affirmations of any 
of the great orthodox creeds, but to show that they but 
partially disclosed the truths which they essayed to define. 

Holding such opinions, Dr. Bushnell was always seeking 
to look up through the forms of Bible language, to catch 
a glimpse of the inexpressible truth therein suggested. 

In this way it was that he came to give so large promi- 
nence, in his preaching and teaching, to the personal 
Saviour, rather than to the work of that Saviour; to the 


* Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. 8vo, cloth, pp, x, 57. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. Price, $3.00. 





Being who could be trusted by the sinner for his salva- 
tion, rather than to the processes of work which enabled 
that Being to be a Saviour of sinners. He sought to so 
far turn the minds of men away from the ceaseless 
wrangle over the form of words defining the facts and 
theory of the plan of salvation in its relations to the 
divine government, as should enable them to perceive 
the loveliness, and to recognize the all-sufficiency, of 
Him who proffers them salvation. It is not too much 
to say, that the direct and indirect influence of Horace 
Bushnell, in just this line of thought, has been an impor- 
tant factor in the revived interest in Christology—in the 
study of the character and story of the personal Saviour 
—which so eminently distinguishes the sweep of 
religious thought in this generation. Nor has his 
influenge been small in bringing about the manifest 
feeling among the different Christian denominations, that, 
with all the truth there is in their particular creed, not 
all the truth isthere; hence making them readier to join 
with one another in expressions of love and loyalty to 
their common Saviour—about whose worth and power 
they are agreed, however they may differ concerning the 
details of his work, or the philosophy of the atonement 
wrought by him, It may even bea fair question whether 
the two great branches of the Presbyterian Church in 
the North would have thus early come together again so 
harmoniously, if the minds of their ministers—in common 
with others—had not been influenced by the work of Dr. 
Bushnell in uplifting the infinite preciotisness of their 
oneness in Christ, in comparison with their metaphysical 
differences concerning the nature of Christ’s methods of 
work in their behalf, as indicated in the phraseo!ogy of 
their common creed. 

‘We may as well say, just here, that we do not by any 
means accept Dr. Bushnell’s explanation—or explana- 
tions—of the philosophy of the atonement; nor do we 
think that his particular views—his early or his later 
views—on this point have been accepted widely. His 
mind was human, and so was the language he employed; 
therefore he had the same difficulties as other theologians 
to contend with, in an attempt to define his understand- 
ings of indefinable truths. Our opinion is, that he did 
not succeed any better than many others—nor so well as 
some—in apprehending the ultimate truths concerning 
the nature of Christ and the theory of the atonement 
suggested in the Bible declarations on these points. But 
while differing with him so far, we believe that he was 
right, eminently right, in teaching that there is more of 
truth in the Bible on all these points than there is in Ais 
statement, or in anybody’s statement, on the subjects in 
question; and that it is far better, and far more important, 
to trust implicitly to the personal Christ for salvation, 
than it is to hold any one view, or another, of the several 
processes in the plan of atonement, in their relation to 
each other and to the divine nature and government. 

All of Dr. Bushnell’s more prominent differences— 
real or supposed—with the commonly received standards 
of theology had reference to the metaphysical relations 
of Christ and his work to God the Father, and to God 
the Father’s government. In his thought and in his 
preaching there was no taint of “ unsoundness” con- 
cerning the nature and the needs of man, or the one 
possibility of salvation through faith in a divine Saviour. 
His practical orthodoxy on this side is brought out 
unmistakably in his Life and Letters, in the progress of 
his correspondence with the Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol, a 
Boston Unitarian clergyman belonging to the extreme 
radical wing of that denomination. Although the two 
were on terms of warm personal friendship, Dr. Bushnell 
insisted that he was wide apart from Dr. Bartol just here. 
“T wish you could, all of you,” he writes, “enter into a 
more thorough, out-and-out conviction of the fall of man, 
You acknowledge sin, but nota fall . . . a bond state of evil, 
a fall, a need of supernatural redemption or regeneration.” 
Christianity he insists “ is strictly a scheme of salvation. 
It is for mankind as a lost race, not as for a race that 
wants to be amended or patched, but new created in the 
one principle of good.” And as to the suggestion that 
Jesus Christ is anything short of “the union of the 
divine and the human in the person of Jesus, under- 
standing that union in its highest sense,” Dr, Bushnell 
writes to his friend, ‘‘ Your human or creature Saviour is, 
in one view, an offense to us, because it justifies that 
frigid dictum of the logical judgment which asserts that 
God is too far off, too essentially incommunicable, to 
suffer a real union with humanity.” Of the “creature- 
being ” presentation of Christ, he adds: “That is not 
enough ; it does not fill me; my Saviour is more, closer, 
vaster,—God himself enshrined in this world history— 

with me, to sanctify both it and me, and be in it and me, 
the fulness of him that filleth all.” It was his soandness 





at these vital points that made Dr. Bushnell so effective 


\ 


a preacher, so faithful a pastor, so delightful a Christian, 
as apart entirely from the work of the thinker and writer 
known to the world as a disturber of the technical theolo- 
gians. 

As we have already said, Dr. Bushnell’s greatest work 
was as a suggestive thinker, not as a framer or defender, 
nor yet as an opponent or a critic, of theological dogma. 
His published sermons and essays—and the number of 
these is large—were all as packages of seed corn, good 
enough in themselves, but better in their reproductive 
power. It is well within the bounds of truth to say 
that no sermons published in America within the past 
century have furnished prompting and germinal thoughts 
(aside from polemical controversy) for so many other 
sermons as those of Dr. Bushnell. Said one of the more 
distinguished evangelical ministers of the South: “Ican 
say unhesitatingly that Dr. Bushnell’s sermons have given 
me the germs of more sermons than all other books outside 
of the Bible—sermons, too, that he would probably never 
think of as coming from anything ‘he had written.” 
And:that minister was only one among many in this 
experience. The terms “unconscious influence” and 
“a historic consciousness,” as now in popular use, are 
simply illustrations of the additions given to the thought 
and phraseology of this generation by the writings of 
Horace Bushnell. Many of his well-known sermon 
titles are sermons in themselves— sermons that are 
re-preaching important truths with their every mani- 
fold repetition. Among the more notable of these 
are: “* Every Man’s Life a Plan of God;” “ The 
Capacity of Religion Extirpated by Disuse; “A Bad 
Mind Makes a Bad Element ;” “ Duty not Measured by 
our Own Ability;” “ Loving God is but Letting God 
Love us;” “Free to Amusements, and too Free to Use 
them.” And the title of each chapter of his ‘‘ Moral 
Uses of Dark Things ” carries with it a lesson of comfort, 
or a rebuke of complaining, to those who are in doubt 
or trial. “The Moral Uses of Animal Infestations ;” 
“Of Things Unsightly and Disgustful ;” “Of Insanity ;” 
“Of Oblivion or Dead History,”—who except Bushnell 
would have thought of a bright side to any of those 
“dark things”? Who could help thinking of it after 
reading him? 

The story of such a thinker, of such a promoter of 
thoughts in other minds, is worthy of preservation and 
of study. Some of the details and lessons of that story 
we shall call attention to again. 

Several juvenile books have been added to the ever- 
growing list during the last month. Miss Catharine M. 
Trowbridge, who has already found an audience with 
the young, has given them another treat in Mistakes, a 
record of a boy’s life, which points the only safe way out 
of the wrong path. (16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 242. 
Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. Price, 
$1.00.) —--A quiet story of still life, showing the beauty 
of patient right living, is given in The Parsonage of 
Libenau, one of the Fatherland Series, translated from 
the German of Franz Hoffman by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
A. Smith. (16mo, cloth, pp. 222. Philadelphia: 
Lutheran Publication Society. Price, $1.00.)——A dis- 
position to return to the conversational style of book- 
making for children is seen in several late juvenile 
publications. A useful book in this line is furnished in 
After the Pattern, by Mrs. B. P. Stone. The divine plan 
of life, and how men may live more in accordance with 
it, and become more like the divine pattern, is shown in 
a very pleasant and instructive manner. (16mo, cloth, 
pp. 329. Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. 
Price, $1.25.)——-A_ useful addition to a class of books 
always needed in the Sunday-school library is White 
Hands and White Hearts, by Ernest Gilmore. It is an 
interesting temperance tale, showing the danger of the 
cup in its most innocent guise. (16mo, cloth, pp. 278. 
New York: National Temperance Society. Price, $1.00.) 

A clever story of home life and home scenes, of 
domestic troubles and felicities, is given in From Madge 
to Margaret, by Carrol Winthrop. With no attempt at 
a portrayal of unnatural scenes or villainous heroes, the 
book may well have many readers during the summer 
hours. (16mo, cloth, pp. 297. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Price, $1.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Library Journal, a useful monthly devoted to the 
librarian’s work, has been discontinued. Increased atten- 
tion will be given to library matters in The Publishers’ 
Weekly, of New York. 

Charles Kingsley’s most admirable historical novel of 
Hypatia is to be read in the Chautauqua Literary and 
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Scientific Circle course, next year. Macmillan & Co, 
issue it in a “ Chautauqua edition,” price one dollar in 
cloth, or sixty cents in paper; the Harpers have also 
added it to their Franklin Square Library, price fifteen 
cents, e 


An English translation, by Mr. Thomas Leland, of the 
chief orations of Demosthenes, is to be added to the 
Standard Series of Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co. The first 
volume (of two) contains thirteen orations ; its price is 
twenty cents, The issue of such a work in such a form 
illustrates the wide range of literature now offered to the 
public in cheap pamphlet form. 

A fourth volume of the Rev. Dr. Elon Foster’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Illustrations, comprising descriptive poems con- 
cerning the incidents, persons, and places of the Bible, 
is in preparation. Dr. Foster asks persons having origi- 
nal or other choice poems on Bible themes to send them 
to him at Middletown, Connecticut. This volume will 
also contain analytical, descriptive, and textual indexes, 
and indexes by authors, to the four volumes of the whole 
work, 


A wholly new book of personal reminiscences by John 
B. Gough, to be entitled Sunlight and Shadow, is 
announced for speedy publication by A. D. Worthington 
& Co., of Hartford, Connecticut. No part of the volume, 
which will be a large octavo, has ever been printed 
before; and its chapters will not only embody, in a striking 
and attractive form, very many of the rich experiences 
and observations of the author,—tragic, humorous, and 
other,—but will also, for the first time, note some of the 
methods employed by Mr. Gough on the platform. Mr. 
Gough will devote a good portion of it toa description 
of his experiences in London in 1878, and 1879, While 
there he spent much time in studying life among the 
poorer classes, and itis said that his pictures of scenes 
thus coming under his observation are very graphic. 
Altogether, the book promises to be a notable addition 
to the literature of personal reminiscence, and this in 
addition to its marked value as an armory of effective 
temperance weapons. It will be finely illustrated by 
Darley, Dielman, and other well-known artists, in the 
best style of contemporary woodcut work, will contain a 
new steel portrait of Mr. Gough, and will be sold by 
subscription only. 

A Work of art and magnificence, such as will be worthy 
of the unique Cesnola collection, and add an American 
contribution to the splendid series of publications in 
which the “art preservative” shall keep an accurate 
memory of the monuments of antiquity long after the 
monuments themselves have perished, is announced as in 
preparation by James R. Osgood & Co. Such a work 
has been long contemplated, and photographs were taken 
for that purpose, but destroyed, with the negatives, in 
the fire which consumed so much of the stock and 
material of the late firm of Houghton, Osgood, & Co. 
The work is to be on a par with the great works of 
Lepsius, Layard, Botta, Tischendorf; in large folio, with 
nearly five hundred plates; and is to be a descriptive and 
pictorial atlas, ‘“‘ representing accurately the object of 
special interest in this unique and priceless collection,” 
under the plain title, The Cesnola Collection of Cyprus 
Antiquities. The plates are to be prepared by theheliotype 
and chromo-lithographic processes; and every plate will 
necessarily have to be printed by hand. The work is as 
yet, however, conditional on the obtaining of two hun- 
dred subscribers—as a winimum; as less. than that 
number will not defray the great cost of publication. 
The work will probably cost its purchasers one hundred 
and fifty dollars a set, and be issued in fifteen numbers, 
at ten dollars per number. A prospectus and specimen 
plates will be ready in the autumn. Besides the illus- 
trations of ancient art, which are such as can be found 
nowhere else, this collection will embrace many scrip- 
tural illustrations of like rarity. It is heartily to be 
commended to all who, individually or in some associate 
capacity, can afford it. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY IN 
LONDON.—CLOSING MEETINGS. 
BY THE REV. J. I. BOSWELL. 
On Wednesday, June 30, took place the “grand fete and 
demonstration” at the Crystal Palace, six miles from 


London. The day was bright and fair. Long trains of 
cars arrived at the Palace in quick succession, and were 





crowded with boys and girls happy in the prospect of a 
holiday. At noon the festival was at its height. There 
were all kinds of diversion for the 46,750 persons who 
were present. Some were strolling through the archi- 
tectural courts of the building, staring at the Egyptian 
sphinxes or the Grecian temples (made of plaster), or 
gazing with delight on the wooden Indians or the beauti- 
ful ferns and palms, The lunch-tables were crowded all 
day long. A great multitude wandered over the beautiful 
grounds, with their velvet lawns and bright flower-beds. 
The swings were flying back and forth, and the wooden 
horses kept going round and round, to the music of the 
hand-organ, at a most distracting rate. There was boat- 
ing on the lake, and racing matches and skipping-rope 
matches, the winners of which were to receive Sunday- 
school books as prizes. For those who were anxious to 
cultivate the intellect on so joyous a day there were 
blackboard lessons, and addresses on Sunday-school topics. 
The great organ poured forth its noblest strains, the 
military band made the air harmonious, another band 
played on the terrace, and two or three other bands, com- 
posed of boys, had a musical contest. The big balloon 
rose skyward and the great fountains, second only to 
those at Versailles, tossed their waters high in the air, 
There was a children’s concert in which four thousand 
children took part, and after that an open-air concert 
at which everybody sung who wanted to. And so, amid 
universal jollity, the day wore away. 

On Thursday and Friday the convention held two 
sessions a day, and in the evenings there were public 
meetings. It is impossible, in brief space, to report, 
with any degree of fulness, what was said. The dele- 
gates from America were placed in the foreground, and 
had a full hearing. Those who had parts assigned them 
did well, but some of the voluntary speeches were not 
altogether to the point. The convention manifested 
decided impatience at having its time wasted by irrele- 
vant speakers, and applauded them into silence ; but in 
other cases the time of the speakers was extended. Dr. 
Vincent and Dr. John Hall were always listened to with 
interest. Professor Henry A. Buttz, of Drew Seminary, 
Madison, New Jersey, read a thoughtful paper on “ How 
to promote a more intelligent study of the Bible by 
teachers and scholars,”’ and urged the study of the words 
of the Bible. The Rev. W. F. Crafts spoke to the point, 
and has rendered good service at some of the provincial 
Sunday-school gatherings. Decidedly one of the best 
papers presented was read by Miss Jennie B. Merrill, of 
New York, on “The education of teachers for their 
work.” The paper was full of valuable suggestions, 
expressed with clearness and force, and during its reading 
was heartily applauded, as well as at its close. That 
veteran Sunday-school worker the Rev. B. W. Chidlaw 
read a paper on the work of the American Sunday-school 
Union in the Far West, and gave some pleasing personal 
reminiscences. The convention listened with delight to 
the bright, witty, and effective speech of the Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, of New York City, and insisted that he 
should speak beyond the time allotted to him. He was 
the only speaker who illustrated some of his points by 
the use of the blackboard. He laid stress on the duty 
of the superintendent to study the teaching capacity of 
his teachers, and the number of scholars which each of 
them could teach successfully.- There were several 
papers read by English Sunday-school workers which 
were practical and suggestive, one of which spoke in 
detail of the work of the London Sunday-school Union. 

On Thursday evening, July 1, a public meeting was 
held in Exeter Hall. Enough tickets of admission had 
been given to fill the hall, but the rain affected the atten- 
dance. The meeting continued three hours, and the 
attention of the audience was kept to its close. The 
Rey. Dr. William M, Taylor, of New York, gave ina 
humorous way some criticisms on Sunday-school work; 
Dr. John Hall spoke on the work in America; Dr. Vin- 
cent talked directly to the teachers who were present. 
The Rey. Paul Cook, of Paris, represented the French- 
speaking schools, not only in France but elsewhere. 
The Rey. Dr. Prochnow spoke of the Sunday-school 
work in Germany, and especially in Berlin, where he 
lives; and the Rev. W. G. Lewis gave a cordial and 
hearty address of welcome to the delegates from various 
parts of the world. 

On Friday evening there was a united communion 
service in Mr, Spurgeon’s great tabernacle. The demand 
for tickets was far in excess of the supply. The scene 
was one which those present can never forget. Mr. 
Spurgeon presided, and gave an address on “ Abiding in 
Christ and working for him,” which was very tender 
and devotional, Prayers were offered by several of the 
delegates,—among others by Mr. John Wanamaker, of 
Philadelphia,—and laymen and ministers assisted in the 





distribution of the elements. At the close, the large con- 
gregation joined hands, at the request of Mr. Spurgeon, 
in token of Christian fellowship, and sung two verses 
of Cowper’s beautiful and familiar hymn, “There is 
a fountain filled with blood,” 

On Saturday morning, after singing and prayer, and” 
appropriate addresses, the memorial statue to Robert 
Raikes was unveiled by the venerable Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. The bronze figure represents Raikes in the act of 
expounding the Bible, a copy of which he holds in his 
right hand. The statue stands upon a granite pedestal 
eleven feet in height, on the face of which is the inscrip- 
tion: “Robert Raikes, founder of Sunday-schools, 1780. 
—This statue was erected under the direction of the 
Sunday-school Union, by contributions from teachers and 
scholars of Sunday-schools in Great Britain ; July, 1880.” 
The statue is in the gardens of the Thames Embank- 
ment, facing the river, and nearly opposite to “ Cleopatra’s 
Needle,” and the location is a very suitable one. 

The exercises of centenary week closed with a grand 
concert in the Royal Albert Hall. This hall is circular 
in form, and is of immense size, holding from eight to 
ten thousand people. The organ is one of the most 
powerful in the world. The choir consisted of sixteen 
hundred well-trained voices, and the concert was given 
under the direction of the London Sunday-school Choir, 
which has for its object to promote and improve singing 
among teachers and scholars, and also to promote Chris- 
tian unity. The singing was aided by the organ, and by 
two trumpets. Familiar hymns were sung, among 
others Sherwin’s “ Sound the battle-cry,” and then some 
English melodtes. All the pieces were finely rendered. 
The fact is, no country can equal England in the perfec- 
tion of its large choirs; and special attention seems to 
be given to training the children to sing. America can 
learn in this direction from England. 

Thus ended the Sunday-school Centenary Convention. 
Tt was not held in vain. It brought out clearly the vast 
progress which the Sunday-school system has made 
throughout the Christian world, especially within the last 
few years, on the continent of Europe. It inspired hope 
for the future. It compared and contrasted méthods of 
teaching. It kindled anew the enthusiasm of the workers 
who were present, and it rendered a just tribute to one 
who, though not the founder of the religious instruction 
of the young, founded a system, and through the press 
advocated it, out of which has grown the modern Sunday- 
school. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
—A Sunday-school method employed by a Troy, New 
York, teacher is thus noted by a correspondent: “ Mr. 
Andrew Sawyer, teacher in the Fifth Street Presbyterian 
Sunday-school, Troy, adopts the idea of a prelude to the 
recitation proper, in which he dwells briefly upon such 
points as he deems necessary to mention, which though 
not directly in the line of the lesson, may fittingly take 
place as an introduction to it. This is a very good idea, 
which, no doubt, Mr. Sawyer finds as useful in the class 
as does Joseph Cook on the platform.” 


—The fifteenth anniversary of Hope Chapel, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, was observed on Sunday evening, July 11. 
The Springfield Republican says: “‘ Not the least part of 
the interest connected with the celebration of the fifteenth 
anniversary of Hope Chapel, last evening, arose from its 
history. The occasion brought to remembrance the good 
deeds of good men, some of them now dead, who started 
it by their works and their money. The story as told 
last evening, showed how the Sunday-school was started 
fifteen years ago, and grew into the church through the 
earnest labors of William Kirkham and the liberal con- 
tributions of George and Charles Merriam. The story of 
the school was given in detail by H. S. Lee, A. H. Kirk- 
ham, and Dr. Buckingham, who all had seen it grow from 
the upper story of a tenement on Quincy Street and the 
old barn on Union Street, into its present dimensions. 
The school was started hy William Kirkham in 1865, on 
Quincy Street, with sixteen pupils the first Sunday. 
After various changes it was held in a barn at the corner 
of Union Street and Eastern Avenue, where it prospered 
greatly. Then, through the urgency and liberality of - 
Charles Merriam, a chapel was built in 1870, at a cost 
of $3500, borne chiefly by Mr. Merriam, who also gave 
the bell. The attendance outgrew the building, and in 
1874 the chapel was moved and eularged to its present 
dimensions by adding the rear portion at a cost of $1900; 
and when the school was in debt, the late George Merriam 
wrote a characteristic letter, enclosing the funds to pay 
it off. A, H, Kirkham followed Mr. Lee with a hearty 
account of the appearance and inner working of the 
school since his connection with it began in the winter of 
1868. In May of that year the school held its first con- 
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cert, when its membership was fifty-six. 
After relating numerous incidents, in a 
humorous way, Mr. Kirkham went on to 
say that the success of the school was due 
to three things: Its dedication in the be- 
ginning to God, its strictly non-sectarian 
character which was carefully maintained, 
and the heartiness with which all work 
was done by those connected with the school. 
Dr. Buckingham followed Mr. Kirkham, 
and spoke of the great good which the 
school has done to the families in its neigh- 
borhood, and of the self-denying zeal of 
those who have carried it on.” 


GENERAL. 


—The Woman’s Executive Committee 
of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church have endorsed special efforts for 
perpetuating the establishment of the Salt 
Lake Collegiate Institution, at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, under the charge of the Rev. 
J. M. Coyner, principal. “ Certificates of 
stock,” in shares of twenty-five cents each, 
are issued to every subscriber to the fund, 

—The Salvation Army, whose evangelis- 
tic work in England and America has 
attracted so much attention in the Chris- 
tian world, is gradually extending its opera- 
tionsin both countries. In England twenty 
new stations have been established within 
the last four months, under the directjon 
of Mr, Booth, and a new training-school 
established, under Miss Booth, for the prepa- 
ration of young women for the work. 
“Commander” Railton, in charge of the 
American forces, has provided for six sta- 
tions in and around Philadelphia, one in 
Camden, one in Newark, and one in Atlan- 
tic City. Mr. Railton reports about four 
hundred assistants, gathered from the 
saloons, who have become co-workers with 
him in carrying the gospel to the by-ways 
and hedges, beside a large number of con- 
verts who have joined the Salvation Army. 

—An extensive and growing association 
has been formed in London, England, under 
the name of the Bible and Prayer Union, 
having for its central idea the union of 
Christian brethren in the study of God’s 
word and prayer. Two special duties are 
enjoined upon every member,—the daily 
reading of the same chapter, and par- 
ticular remembrance of the members of 
the Union in the Sunday morning prayer. 
The organization was effected early in 1876, 
with a membership of fifty; and now 
claims ninety thousand, with branches in 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, 
Greece, the Turkish Empire, and South 
Sea Islands (using cards printed in the 
languages of those countries), beside mem- 
bers of the parent organization in all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in North 
and South America, India, China, etc. 
Very many members of the Union say 
that they never before enjoyed their Bible 
reading so rauch, or found it so profitable. 
There have also been many conversions 
reported. Branches of the Union have 
recently been established in Philadelphia, 
and are meeting with very considerable 
success. A branch organized in Washing- 
ton, through the instrumentality of Rev. 
T. 8. Wynkoop, has attained a membership 
of 1,500, scattered over the United States. 


PERSONAL. 

—Dr. Edward Eggleston, who is now in 
Europe for his health, concerning which 
unfavorable reports have recently been 
received, is now considerably improved. 
A Brooklyn correspondent writes: “The 
latest letters from the family of Dr. Eggles- 
ton report a decided and most gratifying 
improvement in his health, and some- 
thing of a return to his former elasticity.” 

—Another member of the first Inter- 
national Lesson Committee has passed 
away. Mr. J. Bennet Tyler, of Philadel- 
phia, was for several years superintendent 





of Sunday-school work in the Presby- 
terian Church—the position now occupied 
by the Rev. J. A. Worden. While in that 
place he was put on the International 
Lesson Committee, and he had much todo 
with starting the new series of lesson helps 
for his denomination. Prior to this he was 
the representative of The American Sunday- 
school Union in New York City, and yet 
earlier in northern New York. He was 
active in connection with the last four 
national and international Sunday-school | * 
conventions. For three years past he was 
out of public service, and in poor health, 
but he continued a faithful Christian 
worker to the end. His death was sudden 
at the last, from disease of the heart. 


—Of the character and work of the late 
Mr. George Merriam, of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, the Rev. Dr. Buckingham, of 
that city, spoke in a memorial sermon 
preached July 11. The Springfield Re- 
publican says: “Dr. Buckingham por- 
trayed in simple but effective eloquence 
the rare combination of business ability 
and success with eminent religious qualities, 
for which Mr. Merriam was so remarkable. 
It would be difficult to tell, he said, in 
which he excelled, as a business man or 
asa Christian philanthropist. He was ex- 
ceedingly practical in his religion, and not 
only gave his money to worthy objects, but 
continually sought how he could do good 
by his own personal efforts, not in works 
of charity only, but by distinctively relig- 
ious labors, such as gathering children 
together in neglected neighborhoods for 
Sunday-school teaching, calling upon busi- 
ness men to meet for prayer, etc. The trib- 
ute to Mr. Merriam from his pastor was 
as a whole both appreciative and truthful, 
and will be ranked among the most worthy 
things that have been spoken of the de- 
parted man.” 

—Mr,. Joseph R. Chandler, of Phila- 
delphia, who was well known for philan- 
thropic labors, especially in connection 
with prisons, died in Philadelphia, on July 
10, aged eighty-eight. For many years he 
was a prominent journalist, editing and 
owning the United States Gazette, of Phila- 
delphia, afterwards merged in The North 
American, Mr. Chandler was the first 
president of the board of directors of 
Girard College; was three times elected 
to Congress; and was Minister to Naples 
from 1858 to 1861. For fifteen years he 
was a member of the board of inspectors 
of the Philadelphia County Prison, and 
for most of that time he was president 
of the board. He thoroughly inspected 
the leading prisons of England and France, 
and strove to introduce here what was 
good in their systems; being, on the other 
hand, outspoken in condemning all abuses, | »: 
wherever noted. His custom, for years, 
was to visit the county prison twice a day. 
Mr. Chandler was also active in furthering 
the work of the Society for Alleviating 
the Miseries of Public Prisons, of which 
he was vice-president at the time of his 
death. He had long been a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and at his 


death was president of the Particular Coun- | T 


cil of the Romy « of en Vincent de Paul. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 





A VACATION NUMBER 
OF ST. NICHOLAS. 


Tue August St. NICHOLAS is an exquisitely 
beautiful number of this most charmin anno 
zine for children and youth and old folks who 
are still young. The frontispiece, ‘‘ Hop o’ 
Thumb,” is from a painting by Gusthve Mw 
“Susan Coolid ” gives a new version of the 
“Fox and the Stork ;” Philip Bourke Marston 
contributes “ A Flower Drama for 8 ring,” and 
Miss M, E. Bennett “‘The Song of the Palm- 
Leaf Fan.” Louisa M. Alcott, Annie A. Pres- 
ton, Margaret Johnson, Luc Larcom, Ernest 
-- rsoll, Olive Thorne Mil er, Noah ’ Brooks, 

others, are contributors. 

ms A Hap Thought for Street Children ” a 
is delightfully illustrated and practically su 

tive of the way in which we can make little 
olks happy. Do not fail to send to the nearest 
bovk salle er for this VACATION NuMBER of ST. 
NIcHOLAS. Price, 25 cents. 
SCRIBNER & ; CO. New York. 


‘| (PHE VOICE, the official organ of the Music Teach- 


ers’ Nati lation, for July, contains a full 
conare of the Buffalo My ¥ “Vocal Acoustics,” 
y Carl Seiler, M.D.; 8) of the late Prof. Shoe- 
- hs the Ntecutlouien: oe Moonie. its Mig Needs 
of the Profession, etc.,” by President Rice, of Oberlin ; 
* Elocution and Literacy Culture,” by Prof. Ra mond, 
of Williams College; a new explanation of the pro- 
duction of the human voice, by Julius Ashman ; 
* Klencke’s Method Rev lewed, ny by John Howard; 
an Tt and its Te and other articles of in- 
terest to clans, ag speakers, stutterers, phy- 
sicilans and educators, a i single gry: 10 cts. 
Aeiies BOG ANS. WERN  Amesy. N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


LIT TSBURGH FEMALE LE COLLEGE. 


“Drawing” 





‘nnd ye ee Seaees, 


TWENTY-EOUR TEACHERS. 
100 FULL MU SIC wh ESSONS | FOR nol8: 


In the Conservato 
lege. CHARGES Lae! ‘aan a AMY ye yeahs 
oes yay a ACCOMMODATIONS. om 
opens 1880. Send to Rev. 
PERSH! D. Dp, "Pittsburgh, Pa., Te FA 


PoE (N.Y. ) MILITARY ACADEMY. For 
circulars.address Col. C. J. Wright, A.M.,Principal. 


ACKETTSTOWN (N. J.) INSTITUTE. Rev. 

Geo. H. Whither, I-D., President. building 

of its class. Terms low. Ladies’ college. College pre 

piratory for young me Music, Art, Commercial 
ranches. Don't t tail to send for catalogue. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


ter, Mass., ins its 25th year Sept. °, 
1880. Rank. drst-ciass; selection of studies, the most 
P Situation healthful put picturesque. Apply 
or circulars to C. B. METCAL M., Supt. 


Ww FEMALE cohLzad Fox Lake, 
Wis. Terms, $150 per year. 


DOYLESTowN SEMINARY. Neat, airy roo 
in new stone building for 75 boarders. Three bath: 
rooms, 11 acres of lawn and grove; Tocatio ion u 
passe‘ for healthfulness. One hour north of Philadel. 
pS. Six experienced Christian teachers. 
atchfulness over health. morals, and social life. 
Ladies" rooms in wing with those of Preceptress. Princi- 
pal’s certificate admitted to five prominent N. Y. 
including Vassar, Rochester and Madison. 
Equally ponperton 7 work done here in fitting for college, 
business,or lives. Terms moderate. Aid for deserv- 
ng students. Year ins A Send for cooulane. 
A. C. WINTERS, A. M., Pri nelpai, Doylestown, Pa. 
EFORE FIXING ON A BOARDING -SCHOOL 
for xorg! chil lease address f r circular, 
Hk LON, D.D., PENNINGTON, x a 


$8 80 2% PER QUARTER, whole n ens er 

Se men and ze, a IA Pa) 

RCADEMY A YMNA For illustra‘ 
circular, naires Ait Cc. paeaeysnen, A. rm 

ise University uate), Media call o 
Pe Pprincipal, at at the Continental Hotel, Phliadelphia, 
m 10 to 4o’clock. This A Academy has 
testimonta. Bayard Taylor Hon. Fernando 
Wood, Judge Van Hoesen, a. oC be lagen 
and many other patrons. tanderate admitted at any 
time. No examination requisite for admission. 


(j BEEN WICH. ACADEMY, with Musical I Institute 
reial Col ee | Founded 1302. A 
t-class. Board Ce 














= Summer Boarders received till Aug. 23. 


LENWOOD INSTITUTE, 


ATAWAN,N. J. 
CHARLES JACOBUS, A’M., Np gy 
A Home Boarding Schoo! for both sexes. Galy 


aterm. Musica specialty. Send for c catalogu 





EDUCATIONAL. 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


AND 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


The Wyoming Semin is a First-class School for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. It offers to students the fol- 
lowing Courses of Study : Common English, Normal, 
Literature and Science, Classical, College Preparatory, 
Music, and Art. Students not desiring to take any 
one of the Courses of Study may take any studies 
which eer are Thee ared to enter. Prices within the 
reach of mmercial College gives instruc- 
tion in Penmanshi Commercial Law. Political 
Economy, ements al Arithmetic, Business Corres- 

dence’ Tel , and Book- -keeping as ge 

business of a Tk -~ js. Five Telegraph Offices. 
nks, etc. Fail Term ~ oe ee 1, Cotines 
cial students, address Rev. PRAGUE, A.M. ; and 
ali others, Rev. D. Cirenane D.D., Kingston, Lu- 
zerne =o. wa 


COLLEGIA TE ‘INS viTUTe 


For males and fema'es. Fits for college or business. 
Excellent Christian influence, care of the young and 
delicate. — advantages. school year. See 
catalogue. pens Sept. 7. s. STEVENS, A.M. 
FAMILY SCHOOL, 
AINESVILLE nO. 
For Y¥ Ladies, ced : Or 


Hon. Reuben Hitchooek, Fainesvitle, a 
Sam’. MaTHEws for circulars and 





jas. A. Garfield; 
Address Mrs, 
information. 


OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY 
Admits both sexes. No saloon temptations. Instruc- 
tion thorough. Centrally located. Tuition onl 
Be Z' years. ous term, sso ll. Address, President 
MPSON, , Westerville, Ohio. 


ine UNABLE: S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, for Young Ladies, will re-open Sep- 
tember 15, 1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


BISHOPTHORPE 
A Boarding School for girls, Bethlehem, Penna. ; 
schoo! year begins September 15, 1880; number of 
scholars limi for circulars adress 
M FANNY IL. WALSH, Principal. — 


HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. 
iss BONNEY and Miss yy Principals. 
cides and ie largest Boarding and mw Ay School in 
indelphia will commence its hol ee - year at 
Tes CHESTNUT STREET, September 22d 


HAVERFORD < COLLEGE, Haverford College P.O., 
Pa. mas Chase, L D., President. Nine 
miles from Philadelphia, Under care ot Society of 
Hesepar 3 Classical and Scientitic Courses. For circu- 
address Professor Allen C. Thomas, Prefect. 


Pinckney’ s Agency for Schools and Teachers. 


The attention of Principals and Managers of Schools 
is invited to our large list ot superior teachers, both 
American a ~ Foreign. 

ino. T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
a... mestic™ Building, Broadway, cor. 14th St., N. _Y¥. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 


EASTHAMPTON , MASS, prepares boys tor our best 
"| golleges. and scientific schools. Tuition, 960 a year, 
$a week. sang as to needy and desecving 
students. Fall term n Sept. 1880. For 
logue containin; will address, 


catal pformiatio, 
J. W. FAIRBANKS, Pu. D., Principa 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
A thorough-going, wide-awake school for boys, 
combining Study, filitary Drill, and Recrea- 
tion in due proportion. Descriptive Pamphiet, with 
Chart ot Requisitions for College vedmalesion. sent on re- 
ceipt de cents postage. OTIS BISBEE, A. M., Prin. 
€ res FOR BOARD AND TUITION ONE 


ar in in a  Pouauke MILI- 
TARY BOARDI L, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


N. Y. While terms are bow the school is of the first 
grade. Send for circulars with references? 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


NEWB 
A Select Boarding Sehool for 35 1 bore Fits to take 
the highest rank at Yaleand Williams. For circulars 
Tk TE HENRY W.SIGLAR, M. A. (Yale). 
Mss . 8. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 1519 Walnut St., Phila., will reopen for 
the Fall Session September 22. Home pupils limited, 


Illinois College and nd Whipple Academy, 


Classica!,Scientific,and Preparatory Courses. Stand- 
ard high. ‘Pui tion and expenses very low. Address 


Professor R. C. CRAMPTON, Jacksonville, Il. 


WABASH COLLEGE. Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
J. F. Tuttle, President. Forty-four miles west of 
Indianapolis. Full = jate—classical and scientific— 
preparatory, and lish courses. Libraries, 22,000 
volumes. Rich cate al and mineral cabinets; fully 











The University of Wooster. 


Classes open i students of either sex. Nearly 500 
students in attendance. Large 4,.-R..-- 94 Col- 
legiate Department fully equipped. Standard = 
study ranks wich oe the first. oo Languages 
onghly taught. rato yee tment conducted 
y permanent dake, ous influences pre- 
Expenses ver low. Aid given where 
Catalogue free. Fall term opens September 


dress 
Rev. A. A. E. TAYLOR, D.D., President 
Wooster, Ohio. 


BINGHAMTON LADIES’ COLLEGE 
Gollege of Music and Oratory, 


(With Preparatory Department.) 
Rev. R. A. PATERSON, A.M., President, 
Binghamton, Broome Co., N. Y. 
Opens September 17. 
ue oy Ly ag Lag tad, 2 T eA 
from New Yor Prepares 2, 
Scientific and Government Schools, and Cer: 
tified students inva iy enter cpueee | big con- 
bn ae Lit. and oy a ee from 
mg Ag ful. easton begins 
Sept “Circulate ~ = on application to 
JOHN MEIGS, P#.D. 
LAIR Sa DABYTERIAL A ACADEMY will reopen 
on Tuesday, September 7. Pupils, male and 
female, pre ‘for cotlene or for business. French 
German, Music. Caretu truction, a very beautifu ful 


and healthy situation, oe cee fare, a comfortable 
home and moderate terms. A reduction to ministers 








regular edition this week for subscribers is | and candidates. 


44,500 copies, Advertisers are free to exam- 
ine the subscription list at any time. The 
uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements is 20 cenis per agate line for each 
and every insertion. 


I. L. Oragin & Co., 116 So. Fourth 8t., 
Philadelphia, will send by mail, gratis, to 
any address, a sample of the celebrated 
Dobbins Electric Soap, on receipt of 15 


cents, which exactly pays postage. 








H. D. GREGORY, A. M., PH#.D., Blairstown, N. J. 
‘ST. oer. SCHOOL, 


1 and 
iss 
We Borat i will begin (D. Vv.) WwW We = Renan a 
ool w n edna 
1880. Terms: $350 for the School Year $s Entrance 
Fee. Circulars, giving fall information, ‘m may be had 


yee apelication tothe Rt. Rev. Cc. DOANE, or 
ee Seb 


Lie er att (MORAVIAN) SEMINARY for 
Girls. at Litiz, Lancaster Co., i peer 
r circulars containin| “i of study, 
2Sireas ‘Rev. HA. BRICKST IN, ee 
the Order of Serica The Scholars’ 
Quarter PM yh ae, 2B, 76 cents 
hundred. We ccten anal 








laboratories for chemistry and natural 
history ; hall for physics, with fine a parates Brush 
Electrical Light, etc. Geology, mineralo; ogy. ph yao 
with best models, botany, zoology, taught w Tth ‘cabl- 
nets, laboratories, living specimens, and field eo 4 
Teachers trained. Expenses low. Fall term 
September 8. Send for catalogue. _ 


ps ARENTS in search of scHoots for their children 
will find prospectuses of the BEsT in the country in 


Pineckney’s School and College Directory 
for 1880. 


Mailed for , 4c. ; at office . SPECIAL CaTa- 

Loaurs of the best schools rnished gratis. T. 

COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S Agency for Schools 

Bt Nee riety Domestic Building,“Broadway and 14th 
ew York. 


BRo= Seminary for Young Ladies, 11 Mon e 

Terrace, Brooklyn, N. Y. ag Poughk e). 

Tenth year. se numbers. a nett advantages. 
Address Mrs. M. B, J. WHITE, 


“Steubenville 0.) Female Seminary. 


ligh ear, $175.00. =aeeen, 
$20 FO gss. Sne- fourth 9 tor Tain sters. Catalogues free. 
A. M. REID, Ph. D., P. Ineipal. 


ie ly, N. J. 2 home- 

Trinity | Hall, school be ting iaien wth vathes 
will beetn Sept ot the highest o he thirteenth year 

For circular 


address 
\CHELLE GI GIBBONS HUNT, Pri Principal. — 


Tones SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advan yenteges for a thorough education. Refers b by 
mission to H. Clay ——. oat oi The Sun- 
School Times, and Rev. 8. W. one! 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. - bag cy 
MRS. J BOGARDUS. f Principal. 
y Est T NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY. ed 
ng Men an 8s thorou repar 
for colle e or Business. Address G "x “s BECH 
TEL, A. M., Principal, Colora, Cecil Co.. Maryland. 


PouLipa sory SEMINARY, PA. A reliable 
Home School for Young Ladies. Location most 
healthful and beautiful in the Alleghanies. Resident 
Foreiga Teachers in French, German, Art, and Vocal 
usic. Session opensSept. 15, 1830. W.P. Hussey, Prin. 


Femste College, Wilmingion, Del. 

Wesleyan Pleasant home, modern convenisnoen, 
healthful city. Two gee conferred,or select courses. 
wo percent. increase of boarders last year. Net charge 
$1 a@ year. Ly ae or veins Sept. 9. For 
Satalogus, atidress Ele v.J. M. LIAMS, a.M.,Pres, 


U2 HALL SEMINARY, , JAMAICA, | u. I. 
For Young Ladies and Girls. Nine miles from 
New York. Thorough instruction in all departments, 
Terms moderate. 14, Address 


Re-opens Se 
MISS A. P. TO D, Principal, 











 caegpearerag 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


South Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1842. 
A First-class Private School for Boys, with 





reparatory, classical, and English courses. 
Phe een y A Course is designed for young pupils. 
and prepares for the Classica] or lish Courses of 
the 


om tute. The Class‘ cal. oeree gives The eeien 
Boatee pres for our best = eee. h 

> ie for Seienti “ie or ion 

rienced teachers, Dealthtel location, large 
pinp-areund. and ba!|-ground, a good gymnasium, and 
mountains and mountain streams * hand. Fall 
term opens Thursday, Sept. 2, 1880. For 
catalogues a full iuformation dress 

', MILLS, A.M., Principal. —_ 


SSLEYA® UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three four-year ¢ ‘ourses—Cias- ical. Latin, and 
Scientific. Wide range of elective studies in each of 
the courses. Opportunities for post-gr duate study in 
science and literature. No preparatory or professional 
schools. Excellent Museum, Observatory, and 
ratory, affording facilities for practical study of the 


77 . 


sciences. Free scholarships for worthy and_ indigent 
students. Entrance examination Se 9. For cata- 
logues, etc., address Wm. North Rice, ’y of Faculty. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 
On the Mt. Holyoke plan. 
PAINESVILLE, 0. For the higher education of 
Young Women. Established 1858 erms $170 per 


year. Illustrated Circular or Catalogue sent on applt- 
cation to iss MARY EVANS, Principa: 


~ ROCKFORD SEMINARY. 


Superior facilities for the education of Young 
Women. Its thirtieth year begins Sept. 16. Classical, 
Scier tific, ora mere Literary Course, and a Prepara- 
tory Course. Conservatory of Music =e Art Studio. 
TERMS VERY MODERATE. Addre 

MISS ANNA P. SILL, Principal, Rockford, Ti. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LAUIES, 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 

FULLCOLLEGIATE,ACADEMIC,AND SPECIAL 
COU RSES.—Superior Yacilities for MUSIC, instru- 
mental and vocal. Location unsurpassed for beauty 
and hbealthfulness; buildings elegant; combines ex- 
tended and thorough instruction with the essentials 
of a refined Christian home. fap — Ses- 
sion begins Sept. 8, Aw send 1 

E.S. FRISBEE, Dd ‘DD. ‘President. 


LASELL SEMINARY FSmmeuNe 


Auburndale,Maxs. Boston privileges, with dei{zht- 
ful suburban home. Special care of heaith, manners. 
and morals of growing girls. aa year begins “re! 16. 
For catalogue address C. BRAG DON, Pri 


Oakland F emale Institute 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Winter Term wil! commence Sept. 7 r Cir- 
culars address J.GRIER RALSTON P Principal. 


LEWISTOWN (Pa.) ACADEMY. — 


Its graduates have ali entered collegein good ee 
= W. H. SCHUYLER, Ph.D., Principal a 


- VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
For the liberal education of women. Examinations for 


entrance Sept. 15. Catalogues sent on application 
to W. L. Dean, Registrar. 


ORT INSTITUTE aa “YOUNG “LADIES, 
ag ing, & n Sept. 15. Healthy 
and delightful oh I Msplondid buildings, expe! 
enced teachers, and first-class ory 
Rev. C D. RICE, Principal 


FSANELIN COLLEGE, ow <ikean Ohio, in its 
A year, has in its alumni a record ot which 
any titution mer chy y be proud. Two thin are 
claimed specially in its favor: thoroughness of scholar- 
ship and the minimum of expense. Any young man 
or woman who wili, can obtain an education here. Send 
for circular to G. C. VINCENT, President. 


"CAN I AK Successor to 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOO! SCHOOL. Granuiibe 


Military Academy. Coll tion a specialty. 
Also thorough business cores ‘Situation unsur 
tor health, uty, and freedom from distract n- 
fluences. Seven hundred feet higher than the H - b+ 
Has a well-furnished gymnasium. Safe boating, bath- 
ing and skating. Thorough discipline, accurate scholar- 
ship, and safe recreation, combined with the refine- 
ments and attractions of a cultivated Christian home. 
For catalogues, address W. C. WILLCOX, A. M., 
r, Peekskill, N. Y. 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY. 
OXFORD, O., MT. HOLYOKE PLAN. 


The 26th year will commence September 
Board Tuition, LA ga 
Send for = 





1, 1880, 
and Lights, $170 per annum. 


LEN PESBODY, wee 
psa MilMary Acade 
Chester, Pa. Opens September ath. Civil Tsineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Classics. and glish. rees con- 
ferred. For circulars apply to John Wanamaker & 
Co., No. 818 Chestnut S8t., Phila. or to Col. Theo. 
Hyatt, President. 


THE CURTIS SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Ct. 


A girl may be educated in the best manner under = 
poe | influences of a quiet home, and the 
of teachers who share these enjoyments with fer daily, 
at thisschool. Weaim to = the foundations of the 
truest culture; we use no page and we have no 
ness. Only 12 pupils Tevet ved. yrite for cireulas. 
EDDIE INSTITUTE, Hightstown, New Jersey. 
Both sexes. Fits for College or for Business. 
Music, Painting, Drawing, etc. Begins September 2. 
Expenses moderate, A school ame ‘and worthy, and 
increasingly so. Send for suaiee fo 
J REV. E. J. AVERY, A. M., Principal. — 
37'E., YEAR OF TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 
Norristown, Pa., begins September 14. Patro: 
| by people desiring their sons thoroughly pre- 
tor college np oe ri asiness. 
ities fa N W. LOCH, Ph. D, Principal. — 


ELMIRA COLLECE — 


UNDER CARE of the SYNOD OF GENEVA. 


This is in all respects a College of the first rank for 
women. Its accommodations are superior. and it has 
sufficient endowment to afford the best advan “7 at 
very moderate expense. Next session opens Sep 

Address REv. A. W. COWLES, D. D., Elmira, N. on 











MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE ,"c..*cure 
field, Mass. Address Rev. av. Spear, the Principal. 


The New England Conservatory 
is the oldest in the country, and the largest Music 
School in the world. 
icant: FINISHED 23-5: 

min 

has had over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys & reputation 


unequalled for —s 
a Complete [Vf] ISIC A Le ,E ducation 
at the very lowest a 


%15 pays for 20 lessons, with collateral advanta, 
amounting 


to l2shours 
1uusical in- U ‘A I 7 ON struction, 
without ex~ 


tra charge. 


*rivate lessons if desired. Persons who name the va- ‘ 


per in which this advertisement was anen will r evews 6 
vamphilet free. E. TOURJUE, Music Mall 


MISS: NOTT’S “Baal a. Pret 


es, 33 Wall St. New Have 
The s sh aye mye Sept. 21. Circulars on applibation, 








Chambers s tng 


15 Vols. Over 13,000 Pages. Price During July, $6.25. 


Among the bt a ~ things which have been acco’ 
Revelation, perhaps 
nom 


Russia, gilt top, i ~ 8 
The remain: 


$6.25. 


To all whose orders and money are received durin 
cloth, for $6.25, and in half Russia, gilt top, for $12. 


special agent (usually the leadin, bookseller of the coea. aclu 
10 per & er ; 4 wifi be — atonce by express, and the remaining volumes when completed. 
for 5@ cents, or in half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00, and 


10 per cent. The volumes issued 
A specimen volume in cloth will be sen 
mtrhe returned at once, if not antiatnotory. 


the most wonderful is the reproduction of this great 


It is a verbatim reprint of the last English edition, in 15 beautiful v oo 
somely bonnd in cloth, for $7.50 ; the same printed on finer. heavier paper, wide 
The first ten volumes are ready 
olumes will be completed by October next. 


An Amazin 


The more widely and rapidly these volumes are scatte 
purchasers of this and our many standard publications. Accordin 


for | —— books the “ Literary 
nis ~—-A 4 ata @ merely 


clear n¢ 





il type, hana- 
margins, and beund in half 
for delivery. Vol. 11 will -y ready July 10. 


Offer. $6.25. 


, the tee! is their infl in inducing other 
y wegive special terms to ear! subscribers. 
= month of July, we will op the 15 volumes, in 
To any One sending from an _— e, where we have 
bot five orders, we will allow a commission of 





he “ Chambers’s Encyclopedia” ae the first 15 volumes of our “ Library of Universal Know!l- 
edge,” and the remaining volumes, complete in themselves, will be sold separately when published. 


Standard Books. 


Library of Universal Knowledge, 21 —— $10.50. 
Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols., $2 50 

Macaulay’s History of England, 3 vols. $1.50, 
Macaulay's Life and Letters, 50 cen 

Macaulay's Ersays and Poems, 3 4 , $1 80. 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia of Eng. Literature, 4 vols., $2. 
Knight's History of England, 4 vols., 

Plutarch’s Lives of Lilustrious Men, ’3 vols., $1.50. 
Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ, 50 cents. 

Yi cone s Bible Concordance, 311,000 references (pre 





parir 

Acme Li brary of i lceraee 50 cents. 

Book of Fables. son, s pa fins. 50 cents. 

Milton’s Comple' rks, 50 centa. 

Shakespeare’s Genaplens x Works 75 cents. 

Works of Dante, translated by Car , 40 cents, 

Works of Virgil, translated by Dryden, 40 cents. 

The Koran of Mohammed, ays — 38 conta 

Adventures ‘of Don Quixote, llus. 

— N ighte, illus.. 50 cents. 
an’s Pilgrim's ~h =. titus., 50 cents. 

Rob nson Crusoe, illu: 

Munchausen and’ Gulliver's s Travels, illus., 50 cents. 


Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter, 
in postage ps. Address 


Stories and Boies, E. T. Alden enon. 6 50 cents, 
Acme Library o' ern a 30 cen 
American Patriotism, 50 cen 
Taine’s peusory of English Literature, 75 cents, 
Cecil’s Book of Natural History, $1. 
—— peas Lexicon, 25 cents. 
or of S epeoues Papers, 50 centa. 

orks, 60 cents 
Kitto’s eGre eon of Bib. Literature, 2 vols., $2. 
Rollin’s Ancient History, $2.25. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, illus., 90 cents. 
Works of Flavius Joseph .* = - 
Comic History of the 2. Mopkine, illus., 50 cents, 
Health by Exercise, Ay Taylor, 40 cents. 
Health for Women, Dr. Geo, ‘H. Ta a 35 cents. 
tiprery ht 10 —_— tt — 
Leaves from the iesy of ‘an Old r+ x 

Each of the above bound incloth, If by etl, post- 

age extra. Most of the books are also published in 
fine editions | fine bindings at ater prices. 
Descriptive cout duel om vee and Terms to Clubs 

free on 


or by express. Fractions of one yore may be sent 





AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


AGENCIES :—Boston, F. L. aa Fae: f Pees, Lens oe = 
ham, Clarke 10.5 
ling Bookseller, only ‘onein a place. 


polis, Bowen, Stewart & 
Alden & Chadwick ; in emails towns, the le 


EDUCATIONAL. | : l 
~ MISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn. 


The Aim: A sound mind In a end body. First- 

class Residence and School-house. Very extensive 
rounds. Superior instruction in all departments. 
nexceptional references. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY for YOUNG LADIES 





POTTSTOWN, MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 
Thirty-first Annual Session begins on “Thursday, 
September 16 1880, Limited in number. Cata- 


For 
logues, apply so GEO: G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal, 


for Colle buat Y Ke - oF Food 
Prepares ege or ness. Young 
ability and ts lication thorough 
for Harv: rown, Yale or Amherst in t “A years. 
be ey fealiivien’ for an English Education. Ex. 
very low, and libe provision made to aid 

vendents ot limited means. 

Address N. LEAVENWORTH, A. M., Principal 


IT SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY STATE, 
County and Township Sunday-school Worker. 
HAND-BOOK 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


UNION ORGANIZATION, 


STATE, PROVINCIAL, 
COUNTY, CITY and TOWNSHIP. 
lees’, Se ae eons <5. ¢ 


and 
pee Coun t Maps. 
‘SCHOOL STA IsTi0s oF 


IONS presented te the London Centenary, 
June 28-July 3, 1880; Themes for Addresses and Topics 
for Sunday-school Conventions, etc., etc. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


E. Payson Porter, 


STATISTICAL SECRETARY INTERNATIONAL 
8. 8S. CONVENTION, 
72% Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, | Penn. 
ery 


HISTORY OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


BY W. A. CANDLER. 

PRICE, 80 CENTS PER COPY, POST-PAID. 
This is a book which every Sunday-school work: 
should have. Itis full, graphic, and at a low pion, 
The subject is one made especially interestin, by the 

great Raikes Centennial held this year in London. 
oo Ra 2 3 has bee 




















that contains 80 
much valuable information concerning Sunday- 
schools. Whoever expects to deliver a Sunday-school 
address of any consequence — make haste to get 
this book. So shoul Superintendents, aud 
Teachers. The author hesshown iligence and pains- 


taking in his researches, g judgment in the arran, 
= er his material, hal. vigor and taste in the discussion.” 
A 


an 
if ‘inconvenient te to = otherwise, send the price in 


Address 
CaaPaE Lt DAVENPORT & COOK Atlan 
B. McFERRIN, Agent, Nashville, Tenn.” a3 


“17- STOP ORGANS — 


Sab-bass & Oct. Cou les boxed & shipped only $97.75 
New Pianos $195 to $1,600. Before you buy an instru- 
ment be sure to see bow yp: HF. offer illustrated, 
free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, W ,N. J. 


J.&R.Lamb, 59 CarmineSt., N. Y: 


ARTISTIC BANNERS. 


in colors and gold on silk, 





Heraldic Devices, Symbols, ke, 





Send for Handbook by mail with 





fall, info rmation to 69 Carmine Street: bec oe 


Tribune Building, New York. 


' es, Robert Clarke & Co.; Indian- 
Toledo, Brown, Eager. & Co.; Chicago, 


GEN ESIS 


NEW TRANSLATION, 


WITH COPIOUS NOTES. | y= 


By T. J. CONANT, D.D. 
8vo., Cloth. 225 pages. Only 75 cents. 


“One of the most complete and satistactory Nt 
sitions we have ever read. ’’ (National Baptist.) 
model of clear and simple English notes to the , ae 
ban d learned without the show of learning.” (New 
Times.) “ Quite aay Se alled bg any other English 

version for its accur: in representing the Hebrew 
text.” (Evening Post.) 

An invaluable help for every teacher of the Inter- 
national Lessons trom July to January. 

Address B. GRIFFITH, Secretary, 
142) Chestnut Street, Phila. 





THE 
Literary Revolution. 


The mons successful revolution of the century, and. tu 
American readers of books, the most important. On.y 
books oft the highest class are publisbed by us, and the 
prices are low beyond comparison witl the c 
books ever before issued. ‘To illustrate and —— 
strate these truths, we send the following books, a.) 
pa pe and unabridged, POST-PAID, at the prices 
nam 

Macaulay’s 


Life of Frederick the Great. Former a $1.25. 
Large brevier type, beautiful print; price three cents. 


Cariyle’s 
Life of Robert Burns. Former price, $1.25. Large 
brovier type, beautiful print; price three cents. 
Light of Asia, 


By Edwin Arnold. Former price, $1.50. Beautiful 
print, brevier type; price Ave cents. 


Thos. Hughes’s 


Manliness of Christ. Former pete, $1.00. Beautiful 
print, brevier type ; price three cents. 


John Stuart Mill’s 


ters en Socialism. Essays of exceeding idterest 
portance, Price three cents 


Baron Munchausen. . 


His Travels and Surprising Adventures. Former 
price, $1.25. Bourgeoise type; price five cents. 


Mary Queen of Scots’ 


Life, by Lamartine. Former price, $1.25. Brevier 
type, beautiful print; price three cents. 


Vicar of Wakefield. 
Oliver Goldsmith. Brevier , beautiful print ; 
By yo re type, b prin 


Bunyan’s Piigrim’s Progress. 
Dawe type, leaded; beautiful print; price siz 
Private Theatricals. 
By author of “Sparrowgrass Papers.” 
type, } price two cents. 
Stories and Ballads 


For Young Folks, by Ellen Tracy Alden; with very 
fine illustrations. Selections complete from her book. 
Large type; price five cents. 

Leaves from the Diary 


Of an Old Lawyer. Short ber wed of thrilling, laugh- 
able, pathetic interest. Price three cents. 


Chapter: 
and 


Small pica 


Booksellers 


Everywhere (only one dealer in each town) keep these | 8 
and our lange list of standard books, which are selling 


on volumes, 
olution, 
AMEBICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
Tribune Building, New York. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


25 OOF worth of Sunday-school Libraries for 
Dav.’ toe L vg Send yous emg ’ .and we will 
n @ list o e books. 8. OG IE & 0., 

lishers 29 Rose Street, New York. pian wh 
pnnaweds . F < auesii 


@Er A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER 


ge Rowena mill use the peuple believe in 








BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 


Superior Music for Sunday-schools, Devo- 
tional Meetings, Singing Classes, Musical 
Conventions, etc. Catalogue and Specimen 
Pages sent free on application. 

GOOD AS GOLD, the newest Sunday-school 
Song Book published by them, is considered 
by many the best. 
$30 per 100 in Boards; 35 cts. each by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph Street, 76 Kast Ninth oo! 
CHIC cAGO. | NEW YORK =i) 


CONFEDERATE BRIGADIERS. 


A new ag ng Bs hnfrer by BR. J. Burdette, 
€ Burlington Hawkeye by Charles F. ——> 
‘A jolly thing for the “ Yanks.” Eve mx ¥. who 
in the army, or who knew an y who “fit” in the 
war, ht to have a copy of nfederate Briga- 
diers. for 40 cen 
LEE rs WALES 
ass CumersUt 5 . a Poy HILADELPHIA. 


where for the LIFE 0 


GEN. JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


By the famous war correspondent one brilliant author, 
G Cc. pf hat BR edn we ye ), ntly illus- 
Reverend Gen. Garfield. 


Furl authentic. and nating, Publ 
e in private life are Meter Dine or * Extra terms. 
ind AS. H. EARLE, 

oston. Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED © 
THE OBJECT TEACHING BIBLE 


The best Bible we have ever seen. We bought one 

and really think It is worth ¢ double 
idren will love it, and receive everiast- 
from it — Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 





oe oe area ieee ov em 
Bend thin 3.0 aie oe ee cr 


GEN. JAS. A. “GARFIELD 


By his comrade in arms, . J. S. BRISBIN. 
Complete, authentic, Sg "Fully lliustrated. 
Positively the best book. ether 
7 Send S@ec. at once for outfit. We give the 
best terms. ‘Act quiets a and you can coin money 
HUBBARD BROs., 723 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


v1 tor an entire new 


WANTED. AGENT Book—": The Bible 








ite 
* ies a day. Over 600 I 
ith 100 fine and col 
gp toy gh 
cular <n ii. Te i ., Bt. Loam me 


TED to sell the L 


“GENERAL HANCOCK, 


By 'e-long friend, Hon. J. W. WORNISY, on 
Wy bor + wide ,& man of national re! tation, 
an ardent admirer of t fe super’ soldier ad 


ork 
Fally, illus 
work. We erent the 


uit, Boe. 
aa Particu 


ars free, Act dream 
UNION ROOK COM pany Philadel bia, Pa. 


Agents Wanted for the enlarged 
Pictorial edition of A 


OOL’S ERRAND, -ssts 


The Greatest *a-t-y History cod Unele A 
Cain, to ~ enee is te added, by th 


THE INVISIBLE EMPIRE. 


wo Great Books in One Vol. ; Detenty Tilustrated. 
2 poring. oo catieouna: literature 

“* Holds the ¢ con- 

tains » no similar picture gan “ The most 

re ul national and social study since ‘Uncle Tom’s 
‘abin.’"—Buston Courter, “If this book don’t move men 

then we have mista*en the 

Incer Ocean, “Tt will do more to arouse and emul t 

country than # ony, ain of which I know.” —Ex. Gov. (Ham- 

BERLA«IN. “* Apme te Very valuable. lhopeit will be 

widely read Garfleld. 


be The Booming Book for me Dy erg on 
ta! t to 
see @ Hinbant, 31 Pa Park’ Place, oa eet 
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WORTH REPEATING, 


THE SUNLIGHT. 


(Charlotte Murray, in The London Christian. } 


It gently | brought to a darkened world 
The tidings of coming day, 

And awakened earth with a loving call 
To straightway arise and pray. 





It tenderly entered where death had been, 
And shone on the marble brow, 

Softly reminding each mourner’s heart 
Of “the crown of glory now.” 


It paused awhile in the forest glade, 
To strengthen a lowly flower, 

And bid it show, in its own sweet way, 
God’s care through its little hour. 


And thence it passed to a widow’s home, 
To illumine with gleams of gold 

The sacred words of a promised “ rest” 
It found in her Bible old. 


It lingered long by a dying babe, 
Who smiled at its golden ray, 

And the mother gave with a lighter heart 
Her child to the Lord that day. 


It made its way to a gloomy cell 
Right on to the prison floor, 

And sang of life in a brighter world, 
Where fetters shall be no more. 


Ah! who can tell all the sunlight did, 
Through that glorious summer day ; 
Or how the earth became cold and dark, 

When the last streak died away ? 


But let us ask, Do we also shine 
With glory from Christ our Sun ? 
Will aught we do in the world for Him 
Be missed when life is done ? 


WORKING FOR GOD. 


[The Rev. Theodore Monod, at the Mildmay (London) 
Conference; reported in The London Christian. } 


Working for God is often painful as 
well as humbling. It entails suffering, 
and we are fitted for it by suffering. Why 
is this? Because the suffering brings us 
into closer fellowship with our Lord, who 
was the man of sorrows ; because it brings 
us into sympathy with our brethren suffer- 
ing all around us; because it weakens us ; 
because it humbles us. Do you know 
what is God’s chief difficulty with us? It 
is not the filling us; it is the emptying 
us. It is not the edifying us; it is the 
pulling us down. And therefore it is 
that God's chief instrument of edifica- 
tion is the pick-axe. He must break 
us down, down, down; and whatever 
he gives us to do for his service, he 
will first of all show us that we are not 
able to do it. In our armies, when a man 
is wounded, they take him at once out of 
the ranks and put him in the rear to take 
care of him. He is not fit for the fighting 
till his wounds are healed. Not so in the 
Lord’s army. There the faint are in the 
heat of the battle, and the wounded lead 
the vanguard. Look at the history of the 
Church, aud you will see that most, if not 
all, of those whom God has employed i ina 
signal manner for his glory have been, in 
one way or another, among the most 
afflicted of men, eithé# in heart or in body, 
sometimes in both. Therefore, do not be 
afraid of suffering. Do not think that 
suffering interferes with service. On the 
contrary, it helps iton. When, therefore, 
we offer up our prayer to God, and ask him 
to take us and make us, don’t let us forget 
to put up another petition between these 
two, and ask him also to break us. That 
is a short and comprehensive prayer: 
“Take me! break me! make me!” 
answering that prayer can do something 
with us... . 

The work of God is mostly hidden work, 
fully known to him, known partly to those 
who are the immediate objects of it, 
scarcely known to ourselves. I am afraid, 
nowadays, there is a great deal too much 
speaking about the work done or doing. 
We have hardly begun some service, but 
we must blow the trumpet, and let every- 
body hear of it. . I have sometimes thought 
bow well the apostles got on without news- 
papers—and the work was done all the 
same! Some one will say the times are 
altered. Surely they are, and it would be 
rather absurd to pretend that we should 
not make use of the press. We want in- 
formation concerning the Lord’s work; it 
instructs, edifies, and stimulates us, but we 
must not court ‘publicity. We must not 
think it is of importance that everything 
done and said should be noised abroad, or 
that the absence of publicity, of sympathy 
even, can interfere with the vitality and 
success of a work truly done for God. 
BI will be the astonishments of the last day 
will be that of seeing, coming out from all 
sorts uf nooks and corners, peuple whose 























July 31, 1880.) 


names were unknown, and to whom God 
will say, ‘ Friend, come up higher.” 

Finally, if we are thus doing God’s work 
fervently, humbly, patiently, though ob- 
scurely, looking to him alone, we, like our 
Master, will finish the work that he has 
given us to do. Perhaps we will not finish 
the work our brethren wanted us to do, 
and thought we ought to do. 

By the way, what a happy thing it is for 
us that our brethren are not our masters— 
that we have a Master who gives us to do 
just what we are able to do, and no more. 
Looking for texts bearing upon servants, 
I found many interesting things. | For 
instance, a good servant, says the Apostle 
Paul (Titus 2:10), should be obedient, 
and “not purloining.” Do not let us 
purloin. Do not use for yourself that 
which belongs to your Master. Peter, 
speaking of servants, says to them that 
“they must be subject to their masters 
with all fear, not only to the good and 
gentle, but also to the froward.” How 
many froward masters there are in the 
world; but what a “good and gentle” 
Master we have—meek and lowly, adapt- 
ing the burden to the back, and the back 
to the burden ; giving every man just what 
he ought to do. As it is written of Aaron 
(Num. 4:19), “He shall appoint them 
every one to his services and to his 
burden.” Having no service but that 
which he appoints, we shali finish the 
work. ‘ What,’ you say, “shall I live 
to be eighty?” I cannot tell. Ionly say 
you shall finish your appointed work upon 
the earth. Have you never noticed that 
when we read the life of Christ it never 
occurs to us to say or to think that he dicu 
prematurely ? and yet we do say so of anv 
man, especially of an eminently good and 
useful man, who dies in his thirty-third 
year. Prematurely! No. We have the 
impression, definite and strong, that he 
had finished the work. Now, this is also 
true, in the main, of every faithful servant 
of God. Have we never seen such an one? 
Growing as a plant in the Lord’s garden: 
the tender shoot, the expanding foliage, 
the beautiful blossoms, the ripening fruit; 
until at last, come to maturity, and yield- 
ing precious seed “after its kind,” the 
Husbandman transplanted it into better 
ground, beneath a fairer sky. The work 
was doue that he had given them to do. 
And if we believe, as we surely should be- 
lieve, that our Master gives each one of us 
a work to do, let us also believe that it 
shall be done, though all owr purposes 
should fail. We may seem to leave it half 
done, but the Master will say, “ Wedd done! 
thou "good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into. the joy of thy Lord.” 


THE PURIFICATION OF THE 
SOUL. 
[The Rey. S. C. Kapft, in The Homiletic Quarterly.] 


Through his daily, invisible coming the 
Lord exercises his purifying office for our 
salvation. What Christ did in person at 
his first coming in the flesh he does now by 
his Holy Spirit. The Spirit first of all 
does John’s work,—he prepares the way of 
the Lord. This is the operation of prepar- 
atory or prevenient grace in souls still un- 
converted. How can such impure hearts 
be cleansed? When gold or silver, hidden 
in earth and stones, is brought from the 
depths of the mountain, it is cast into a 
fierce furnace, to remove the earth and 
stones, and so obtain the pure metal. Such 
fire John applied by his preaching; and 
as John by his terrible menaces levelled 
the mountains and made straight the 
crooked paths, so the Holy Spirit works in 
men’s hearts, disquiets them as to their 
state, discovers to them the corruption of 
sin, strips them of the world, and makes 
them anxious about their eternal salvation, 
For the production of such disquiet, the 
Lord uses all kinds of outward means,— 
tribulation, sickness, poverty, worldly scorn, 
humiliations, by which worldly lust dies 
and longing after eternal good is awakened. 
Such fires of suffering are often as painful 
to nature as fire to the body ; but without 
such purifying fire the gold of the inner 
man, the spirit created for God, can never 
come tolight. When, then, the spirit, by the 
furnace ef outward ‘suffering and inward 
chastening, has been cleansed frem the 
grossest dross, the Holy Spirit can take 
under his training the white gold of faith, 
and so cleanse and polish it that the image 
of Christ shines in it clearly and brightly. 
Then, above all, the spirit appropriates the 
great ‘purifying through the blood of Jesus, 
and through faith in the forgiveness of sins 
is the conscience cleansed from dead works. 
The more a soul surrenders itself to Jesus, 
the more “does it become pure from the 
stains of the old carnal nature, 
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[SEite Order of Service, found in The Scbolar’s 

Q ly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred, _No extra charge for postage, 





The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLEI 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE, 


The i ceerinal interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study, contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times for December 13, 1879, has called fort 
humerous uests for their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enone for per- 
manent preservation. All the articles having a bear- 
ing upon the general theme of the best methods of 
using the Bible itself and the various helps to Its right 
understanding, have therefore been collected under 
the title of The Bible and its Stady, and are published 
in a 96 page pamphiet, 


CONTENTS. 
Why Study ~ Bible ?—By the Rev. Barnas Sears, 
D.D., LL.D. rtance of Bible Study.—By Char- 


ote. M. Y aR he Right Spirit for Bible ust Or 
y Professor Austin Phe ps, D.D, Can We bay | ur 
34 lish Bible ?—RBy the . H. A. Scrivener, M 
D.C.L., LL.D. Scripture Vix plaining Scripture, Bi 
Professor J. L. MeCurry. LL.D. Hints on gible Inter- 
pr retation.—By Professor M. B. Riddle. . Helps to 
Popular Bible Study.—By ‘Prof, Philly} Sehaff, D.D., 
i, Oe to Use Commentaries.—By the Right 
. J. Ellicott, eD. D., Bishop of Glotcester and 
Light from the Land on the Book.—By the 
w . Thomson, D.D. ht from Oriental 
Discoveries. — By Professor at e Rawlinson, M.A. 
Light from astern Manners and Customs.—By Isaac 
H. el. LL.B., Ph.D. The Book in the Early Church. 
—B v. Edmond de Preasense,D.D. Promoting 
Bib etude in the Church of To-day. —By Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D, 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 





“ When such writers nas Sears, Professors 
Austjn Phelps, M. B. Ritaie, Fait Talicott, an ip Bhatt and Gene © 
Raw a op_€. J, Drs. Mt. 
Theonaso ward Oncste " 


BE. Presse! coesnae, On nee 

combine their ideas about the iatell ent use of the 
Bible, the rom | hot but be exc ngly valuable. 
The Bible and “The. a little ase reprinted 
fromthe Ao kad ot Sun Gay School ol Times, con- 
rt articles by other 

he Garten in topic, 
t, are practical, and are adapt- 
ed admirably to a general Teal need. 
were a n, we would pat acopy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our Sunday- - 
school, if we had to do so at_our own expense.’ 
Congregat Boston. 


eminent persons. Tis 
covering well the sub 


adapted to moet 
Holy Scriptures, on the part of those who r 
a time when there are so many subtle and powerful 
assaults on “ eesty of the Bible, it is not too 
much to say that out defense 7 these 
attacks is an intellt uaintance with the treas- 
ures of truth, wc le con tains.” —The ris- 
tian Gua 


“ This little iin wilt be specially useful to Sun- 
day-schoo! teachers, and must afford them considera- 
ble assistance in cess aaah and understanding 
Scripture.”—The G uguata, Maine. 


“A valuable little book.”— The Advance, Chicago, Jil. 


“ These subjects are all discussed wy the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com 
pass, a large amount of valuable reading matter.” 

nebioan Chrtesion Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“ Very valuable to the Bible student.’’— The Christian 
Advocate, Richmond, Va. 

“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. It contains in smal) compass 
a mass of No hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both ers and preachers. Any book, 
that gives us better ng of Holy Scriptures, 
will be weleomed by those who know the value of 
the word of God.”—The Christian Journal, Torontc 


the 


Oy 


“ A valuable help to the ee a use of the Bible.” 
Morning Star, 


“ We advise every Sunday-school er to procure 
® copy of this little work; it canziot be attentively 
without profit; it furnishes material for imme- 
dls te Use and valuable light for further guidance.” — 
The Observer, Bowmanville, Canada. 


“The book is timely, and will doubtless have a wide 
circulation. Teachers in our pangey sok hay et o a to 
gue together and get bit. "—The Chr 


“ Avery useful little manual.”—Zhe Moravian, Beth- 
lehem, Pa, 


“Tt is an excellent work to place in the bend of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion's Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 


“ Tt is a very desirable help tet the © Bile student, and 
ong" to be widely circulated.” he Christian Stand- 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Bible students will do well to procure a copy.’ 
The Central Christian Advocalé, St. Louis, Mo, 


“It is able, condensed, and vaiuable.” 
Christian Advocate, Detrots, Mich. 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has 
performed a really valuable service to the Christian 
public in putting forth in handy volume form the 
series of papers published in the Times near the begin- 
ning of the year. Itisaconvenient little pamphiét of 
about a hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”—The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. 


“ The work before us Seetteategad to fill a want; for 
it puts a vast amount of needed information in a neat 
and concise form. It succinctly explains why we 
should study the Scriptures, and imparts many cor- 
rect ideas as to Bibleinterpretation and the use of 
commentaries. We bespeak for it a ready sale, as the 
vad w places it within the reach of all.”—The ning 

‘ouand, St. Catharine, Canada, 


“©The Bible and its study; promptings and helps to 
an intelligent use of the Bible,’ should be in the 
hands of every student of the Bible.”—The Hvening 
Mail, Halifaz, N. 8. 


“It will certainly be a hel 
Bible in his search after tru’ 
ard, New Bedford, Mass. 


“ An admirable hel 
Holy Scriptures.” — 


— Michigan 


to the student of the 
"—The Buening Stand- 


to all’who teach or study the 
: Bulletin, Norwich, Conn. 


“The value of this Vade Mecum to Sunday-school 
teachers and to advanced pupils in Un > Su nday-se hool 
is undoubted.”—The Marning Whig, Trou, N. 

“ Although insignificant in size, this little volume is 
nevertheless one of much importance and value a 


should be in the hands of all who would read the Bit ible 
intelligently.” — The New Bra, Lancaster, Pa. 


“ Rarely does a book of less than 100 pages contain 
so much of what is radically and permanently valu 
able in the study of the Bible. It is gold all the way 


through.”—The National Baptist, Philadelphia. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, 
Single copy, 20 cents, Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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MABIE, TODD & BARD. 


GOLe 
PENs. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS CASES, ete. 
180 Bhoa DWAX, NEW Y 


op 
Dur Goods are fore sale or Feces Dealers Lt. v.8 & 











f Everywhere known and prizedfor ° 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 

‘Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
¥ielding unrivaled tones. 

Tlustrated Catalogues sent Fre:. 

J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattlobore. Vt. 


WATERS) PIANOS some QfGANs! 


BANeeb wR TEAMS New vvanes Bice 
a 
and a a ae New ORGAN with 


Rena fan eaves ntieb’ Sarsbooe: 
monte recptved. me eh Mee Be tere 
BLATCHLEY’S 
Horizontal. Freezer. 








mical Freezer in the world, —— 
, Frozen F 























—~ 4 YoY the fi hy uality ir 
+o e@ finest q n ever respe t, 
ready use, loco thar "four pec 
pounds of ice and five minutes’ time. 
PRICES. 
2 qt. 4 GD 1 6 Gb ccc cccncccsccccoced! 97 50 
3 qt. ihn auch snessooenaveninn 9 00 
4 QBrcccecccccccccccesecs 6 al ° 
me ©o 
b Cans, cans. 
12 $20 00 PPer 00 
P) 30 00 42 00 
oat 4 ~ 8 00 
woes" CHARLES iO bhealtor Lay, 
Philadelphia. 








STRAWBERRY 


Plants, pots rown and planted UA Sararene and 
early Fall, yield a fine crop in ten mont 


pi the | tan est, a, Snent, 

pn 
with reanar y liberal 
offers. Catalogs e free. 


Address E. P, ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 


“SPECTAG LES 


THAT WILL SUIT ALL SIGHTS. Send three 
penn lew j an Illustrated Calalogue of 150 pages and be 


conv 
R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians 
(016 Chest nnt Sireet Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOVER’s MANUSCRIPT 
WRITING PAPER, ( Patented.) 


Gives greater facility in writt 
duces ai once a BLACKER MAN UstEirt. 


Por Sale by the Principal Stationers, or 
HT. L. LIPMAN, 64 8. FOURTH ST., PHILADA, 
Nets, Sermon, Letyer Papers, $e. 


sc WANTED. — Agents for Shorey’s 
Screw-Fastened Buttons, for shoes and 
pantaloons. Sample box by mail, 25 cts. 











8. W. SHOREY. 8 Purchase Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetis, 


$1000 REWARD > 


For any WASHING MACHINE that wil! wash 
cleaner, quicker, with less labor and wear and ot 
clothes. than the ROBBINS FAMILY WA iR 
AND BLEACHER, patented Oct, 3, 1871. Nor DK 

uired. Itis the best in the yom 9 and 
outoforder. Geed Agents ed, both minle 
and female. Send tor S aintiee ‘circulars and 
testimonials. Price, ars delivered at ~ s pwr 
Express office east of the Mississippi an 
rivers, also in Kansas and Nebraska. 

BISSELL MANUFACTURING 
50 BARCLAY ST,, Rw’ YORE. 


SHORTHAND tasecasuons nz matt, tone 


HARRY ANGELL, 34 Ave., ork City. 





Only Five Cents ! 





THis is alla single number of Tok SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs. Do you not want to 
put it into the hands of your scholars? Kt isa 46 page book, and is issued every three months, 
The number for July, August, and September contains a beautiful colored map, two full-pag 
pictures, the text of the International lessons, notes and questions, home readings, parallel 
passages, Bible dictionary pages, a quarterly review, a responsive review exercise, an order of 
service, a thanksgiving service, and eight pages of appropriate music. The colored map alone 
is worth the price of the whole book, The Quarterly wiil be sent by mail at the following rates: 
Single copy, one year (four numbers), 20 cents; 100 copies, one year, 20 dollars; single 
copies (one quarter), 5 cemts each; 200 copies or over to one address, for one school, 18 dollars 
per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one address, for one school, 16 dollars per hundred 
a year. No charge for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly 
rate, A specimen copy will be sent free to any superintendent or teacher requesting it. 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Phila. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


AN ACADEMY 
FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 














Wilbraham, 
Mass. 
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One of the half-dozen most popular schools in New England. Location entirely rural 
and healthful ; buildings modern and commodious; grounds extensive and attractive. 
Thoroughly efficient instruction. SEVEN COURSES OF STUDY, namely, Common 
English, Commercial, Industrial, Academic, Classical, Music, and Art. Four years’ course of 
preparatory study, fitting gentlemen for the best New England colleges, and ladies for 
Middletown, Boston, Vassar, Smith and Wellesley, A large boarding establishment, excel- 
lently managed. 

AN ADVANCE PAYMENT OF $57 will cover all expenses of board, limited plain 
washing, tuition in preparatory and academie¢ courses, room, heating, library, reading-room, 
and church sitting for the Fall Term of twelve weeks, beginning September 1. 








G. M. STEELE, 
Principal, 


SEND FOR 4g 
CATALOGUE TO of 














CHARLOTTE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


begins Sept. 8, nd Wight andard of testimonials from the fo, teachers and protessors in the 
a as to the SS and h m Stang ard of £ pwae Music and Art specialties, A Cooking 


School will be opened every term. Ad 
v. WM. B. ATHINSON, Charlotte, N. C. 


ALPHA CRAYONS. THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Ge. Se ees Org ar Serenaupte. Baker, Pratt 
Co. nd Street, New Hire oO 

PHOTOGRAPH COPIES ‘or at DSULANnCS Ors 

Enlargements of old daguerreotypes, ireeae, Ona 1825, 


h vings, and old pictures or all 
Bur SEROTTNS NY. endfor cireular. Carir 00. ASSETS, $2,011, 112.11 
_DAY & LINDENMUTH, Tamaqua, Pa. Hg tam President. 

JOHN L. THOMSO a 


MARSH’S CYLINDER BED 


Foy LATHE! 


@ This isa new Lath 
@ and on a new kon 
S ing a Cylinder Bed. which 
8 ismuchmore simple and 
@ convenient than the old 
etyle, It has a‘tachments 
rete Cireular and Scroll 
Sawing, and for Bracket 
$ Moul ing. New, novel, 
®& and the best invented: 
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Cards—an ymnal Cards, 
TRA ERS 5 aM EDUCATIONAL 
SENT FREE J. H. BUFFO 
SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine ae leh wo? 


Franklin Street. Bosto 
BOOTS BY MAI “without extra charge. All 
wae want better boots than 
their locality affords ¥ order from me me Oss men, 
women, or children). If not satisfied em. 
Fine honta a apeciaity . G. Palmer Pordand, Me. 


Pleasure for Amateurs 






BiB B'S ,- =. 83” Manufactured an 
Celebrated Original B fs anld by t 
BALTIMORE BATTLE OREEK MACHINERY CO. Battle Creek, Mich 


UNG Ts LANTERNS 


STEREOPTICONS 


To warm upper and lower rooms. 
ost 





m 
Coal oie in the world. 
8,C. BIBB & SON 
Foundry A sag 8 Salesrooms, 
39 and 41 Light Street, 
more, Md, 








me. T. MILLIGAN 


‘The Seeder e001 Times holds itself reqponsibie for the clisibmcter of the advertisements It contains, aud Will reftind to ite subsuribers anv moos, that they lose through srouduiens advertisementa le ite coluaans - 


Masgsyermep Stars Manresa. 
Send for Ciroulars. 








HOW TO 
GET almost 
Everything. 


Do you know how to get 
in the easiest way and to best 
advantage what you want for 
dress and house-furnishing ? 

First, how: Write for a 
catalogue; see what you can 
learn from it about the things 
you want. Ifsamples can be 
useful to you, ask for them 
and state your wants so 
plainly that exactly the right 
samples can be sent. 

Second, where: The place 
where goods are kept in the 
greatest variety ; where they 
are sold for what they really 
are in respect to quality; 
where prices are lowest; 
where most care is taken 
to serve customers accept- 
ably; and where you have 
the right to return whatever 
is not satisfactory. 

There—no matter where 
you are—if you make your 
wants known and avail your- 
self of your privileges, you 
will get the best things in 
the best way, promptly’ and 
without trouble or risk; 
sometimes by mail, some- 
times by express, almost 
always at less cost for car- 
riage than the money you 
save in the price. 


John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, Market and Juniper, 





FRUI IT WINE i JELLY PRESS| 


Mii inte 
| Ma {m. || 








FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM ALLFRUIT BER KRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY Naas ONE, 
END FOR CATALOGUE. TREE | 


ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C 


PHILADELPHIA PA, 
FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINE’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the sT Light known for 
Churches, Stores, Show ndows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, ” Lres, "Depots, etc. New 
and elegant designs. 

Send size of room, Get dioular and estimate. 

A liberai discount to churches and the trade. 

I. P. FRINK. 55t Peart Street New Vor, 


4 Len .WA TCHES: 


@c., seut 
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